REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1899-1900. 
Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 7th May 1900. 


INCE the publication of the last Annual Report, on the 6th May 1899, 17 meetings of the 
Council have been held, of which the Council elected on the 5th June 1899 have held 14. 
These are exclusive of meetings held by Committees of Council. 
In the course of the year 32 Fellows have been elected, 38 Associates, 1 Hon. Fellow, 
1 Hon. Associate, and 1 Hon. Corr. Member. Of the 32 Fellows, 11 have been elected by the 
Council under the proviso to By-law 9, 4 being Presidents of Allied Societies, and 7 having 
been unanimously recommended by the Councils of Allied Societies. The total number 
of subscribing members is 1,678. The following tabular statement, showing the growth of 
the Institute during the last fifty years, may be found of interest : 


Year Fellows Associates Contributing Visitors Hon, Associates 


1850 120 Q5 = S 
1860 173 Bf 12 

1870 275 23! 10 

1880 

1890 519 


1900 620 


The only Hon. Corr. Member elected is the Comte de Suzor, of St. Petersburg. 

Death has robbed the Institute of several members of high distinction—the Duke of 
Westminster and John Ruskin from the class of Honorary Fellows ; William Simpson, whose 
ever ready help in Oriental questions is a great loss to the Journat, from the class of Honorary 
Associates; Sir Arthur Blomfield and William White, from the class of Fellows; and Paul 
Sédille, the famous French architect, who for many years had been an Hon. Corr. Member of 
the Institute. 

The total losses by death during the past year are as follows:—JSellows: Charles Bell, 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, Thomas Elworthy, Benjamin Edmund Ferrey, Professor Banister 
Fletcher, Thomas James Flockton, Wiliiam Kidner, Edward John Lowther, Thomas Cooke 
Nicholson. William Willmer Pocock, Richard Reynolds Rowe, Frederick William Stevens, 
William Wilkinson Wardell, William White, Stephen William Williams. Retired Fellows : 
Alexander Kendall Mackinnon, Francis Thomas Dollman. Associates: William James 
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Anderson, Henry Hockey Burnell, Charles Henry Purday, James Hewitson Shaw, Eley 
Emlyn White. J/on. Associate: William Simpson. Jon. Fellows; The Duke of Westminster, 
John Ruskin. Hon. Corr. Members: Paul Sédille, J. von Egle, Michele Ruggiero. 

Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations were held in June and November 1899 in 
London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester, Newcastle (in June 
only), and York, and Final Examinations in London. The results are shown in the follow- 
ing tabulated forms :— 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


Exempte Examined Passed Relegated 
PUREE ccicicvcncssane 25 166 126 40 
| | ar ae ‘ 54 120 63 57 
eS ee 7H) 2S6 184 7 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

I 1 Piasse Relegated 
RINNE yabcvccaeircsences aor 54 28 26 
PRED. Ss sccnxscesetsanes Ee ‘ia 65 35 30 
MOVE sdcvtecnees S Saeaa seen 11% 63 56 


FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Exar l Passed Relegated 
SO) 37 15 22 
BGRIAE wcisvoerscces re $7 22 25 
MEN esaicusmsccdancs 84 37 17 


[It will be seen that during the year 248 gentlemen have been registered as Probationers, 
the number of whom now stands at 1,283, and 63 as Students, the number of whom now 
stands at 333. 

The Council take this opportunity of drawing attention to the great increase in the 
number of candidates in 1899, the fees received amounting to £992 5s. as against £783 6s. 
received during 1898. 

The Council greatly regret to say that the Arthur Cates prizes for the best sets of 
testimonies of study (supplemented by certain specified sheets of drawings) submitted by 
Students for admission to the Final Examination, have not been awarded this year, no Student 
who had passed the examination having observed the conditions. 

The Ashpitel Prize has been awarded to Mr. R. T. Barker [A.], who passed the Final 
Examination in June. 

The Council desire to express their cordial thanks to the Board of Examiners for their 
services, and also to the Allied Societies of Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Newcastle, and York, for their help in conducting examinations at their various 
centres during the year. 

Statutory Examinations have been held in October and April last, when Certificates 
of Competency to act as district surveyors in London were granted to Messrs. C. A. Daubney, 
H. N. Kerr, W. H. Woodward, and E. A. Young [4.]. 

The Royal Gold Medal was awarded last year to Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., for his 
works as an architect. Her Majesty has graciously signified her approval that it shall 
be awarded this year to the Professore Commendatore Rodolfo Lanciani, lon. Corr. Member 
(Rome), for his works as an archeologist and architectural writer. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Institute 
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at a General Meeting on the 22nd January. At the distribution of Prizes on the 5th 
February, a critical appreciation of the work submitted was read by Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. 
An exhibition of the drawings was held from the 17th to the 27th January in the hall of 
the Alpine Club. This was found to be so satisfactory that the Council have arranged with 
the committee of the Club for the use of their hall again next year. 
The following selection from the Institute Prize Drawings is now being seni round for 
exhibition at the allied centres :— 

The Royal Institute Silver Medal (Measured Drawings).—St. John’s College, Oxford (3 strainers), by Mr. James 
B. Fulton (under motto * Unicorn’’), awarded the Medal and Ten Guineas.—Raynham Hall (3 strainers), by Mr H. Inigo 
Triggs (device * White Wheel”), awarded Hon. Mention. , 

The Soane Medallion.—Design for a School of Fine Art (1 strainer), by Mr. Cyril E. Power (motto * S. Barbara’’), 
awarded the Medallion and £100. 

The Owen Jones Studentship.—Drawings by Mr. Geo. A. Paterson (3 strainers), awarded the Certificate and 
¢100.—Drawings by Mr. James B. Fulton (2 strainers), awarded Medal of Merit.—Drawings by Mr. J. Hervey 
Rutherford (2 strainers), awarded Medal of Merit 

The Pugin Studentship.—Dvrawings by Mr. James McLachlan (3 strainers), awarded the Medal and £40.—Drawings 
by Mr. J. A. Woore (2 strainers), awarded Medal of Merit.—Drawings by Mr. John Jerdan (1 strainer) and Mr. Shirley 
Harrison (1 strainer). 

The Tite Prize.—Designs for an isolated Clock Tower and Belfry (2 strainers), by Mr. Perey E. Nobbs (motto 
** Edificaturus ”’), awarded the Certificate and £30.— Mr. W. A. Mellon (motto “* Bow Bells ’’), (2 strainers), awarded 
Medal of Merit. 

The Grissell Medal.—Design for a Spiral Stairease (2 strainers), by Mr. Charles E. Varndell (motto * Loire”), 
awarded Gold Medal and #10 10s. 

Testimonies of Study (20 sheets).—Drawings by Messrs. W. H. Ansell and T. J. Byrne (Final Examination). 
Drawings by Messrs. L. L. Bright and C. E. Varndell (Zntermediate Examination). 


The Royal Institute Annual Dinner was held last year in London, at the Whitehall 
Rooms, on Tuesday, the 27th June. This year it will be held during the Congress week on 
Friday the 22nd June, in London, at the Whitehall Rooms. 

The Council are in the midst of preparations for an Architectural Congress to be held in 
London during the week commencing the 18th June. The programme, as soon as it is com 
pleted, will be in the hands of members. It will include papers and discussions on archi- 
tectural questions, visits to places of interest, the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal, a 
Conversazione at Guildhall, by the kind permission of the Lord Mayor and Corporation, 
and the Annual Dinner. A General Committee of distinguished persons, architects and other 
artists, has been formed, which includes the names of Lord Windsor, Lord Strathcona, the 
tight Hon. A. Akers-Douglas, Sir W. B. Richmond, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Mr. Basil 
Champneys, Mr. Walter Crane, «ec. &e. 

The Council have resolved upon a scheme for holding the Special Examination in the 
Colonies, and the first will be held in June 1901 in Montreal and Sydney, simultaneously with 
that held in the United Kingdom. It will be open to all architects over the age of twenty- 
five. The examination will be conducted on precisely similar lines to those held at provincial 
centres; that is to say, the testimonies of study and the answers to papers will be adjudicated 
upon by the Board of Examiners sitting in London, and the oral alone will be conducted by 
the local committees. The Council have arranged that these local committees, appointed under 
the various local Architectural Societies, shall be in every way representative and responsible. 
As soon as South African affairs are cleared up, the examinations will be held in Cape Town 
and elsewhere. 

Adopting the report of a Committee that had been in frequent communication with the 
Association of Technical Institutions, the Council have arranged that certain certificates of the 
Science and Art Department shall be accepted as exempting from portions of the Preliminary 
and Intermediate Examinations. The facts are notified in the current KaLenpar. 
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A deputation of the Institute waited upon Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., President of the 
Local Government Board, to lay before him the Report of the Special Committee on the 
administration of Building By-laws in non-metropolitan districts, and the resolution of the 
Institute as to the extension to the provinces of the London system of dealing with rights 
as to party-walls. The President of the Local Government Board informed the deputation 
that no legislation was yet possible, but, short of legislation, the Board would do all in their 
power to meet the views of the Institute. [See Journat, Vol. VI., pp. 449, 459, and current 
volume, p. 18.] 

Delegates from the Council having viewed the drawings and models for the proposed new 
bridge at Vauxhall, the Council addressed, on the 8th November last, a final letter of suggestion 
and criticism to the London County Council. ‘This letter, together with the acknowledgment 
from the Clerk of the L.C.C., has been printed in the Journat [current volume, p. 78. ] 

The Council have addressed a letter to the Secretary of State for the Colonies protesting 
against the proposed demolition of the old Curtain Wall at Famagusta, in the Island of Cyprus. 
A reply has been received from the Colonial Office stating that the letter has been referred to 
the High Commissioner of Cyprus. 

At the request of the Royal Commission of the Paris Exhibition, 1900, the President 
nominated three members of the Institute to act on the International Jury, of whom one, 
Mr. Thomas W. Cutler, has been selected. 

The Council, acting on behalf of the Institute, which was one of the seven original repre- 
sentative bodies concerned in the establishment of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination 
Board, have advanced the sum of £30 towards the initial expenses of the Board. This 
sum will be regarded as a first claim on profits accruing to the Board in respect of fees for 
examination. Mr. Thomas W. Cutler has consented to act as the Institute’s representative 
on the Board. 

The Council hope shortly to be in a position to submit to the general body a Form of 
Contract as agreed upon between them and the Institute of Builders with whom they are still 
in communication. 

The Council have given their attention to various schemes for acquiring new premises for 
the Institute, but are not yet in a position to make any report. 

The Council have reappointed Mr. Arthur Cates as a member of the Tribunal of Appeal. 

Since the present Council came into office, the President has appointed twenty-one 
arbitrators under building contracts, and eleven assessors in the following public competitions : 
Clacton-on-Sea Improvement, Corsham Hospital, Fulham Vestry Baths and Wash-houses, 
Abingdon School Board, Burnley Technical Schools, Bury Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Newcastle School of Cookery, Dorking Hospital, Walsall Town Hall, Cameron Memorial 
Hospital (West Hartlepool), Berkhampstead Girls’ Grammar School Buildings. 

During the past year a considerable body among the Associates have approached the 
Council through chosen representatives, in order to place before them certain disabilities that 
lay upon the class of Associates, and to obtain, if possible, a larger share in the working of 
the Institute. The question of greater variation in the composition of the Council was also 
urged. The Council, after giving the matters the most earnest consideration, made a 
recommendation, now approved by the general body, that the By-laws should be so altered 
ag to provide two extra Associate seats on the Council, to remove the restrictions on Associates’ 
eligibility to serve on the Council, so that any Associate may be eligible to serve, and, by 
abolishing the asterisks before tle names of members of the existing Council on the voting lists, 
to secure an even chance of election for all nominees. The Council hope that, while convinced 
of the necessity of maintaining the dignity and prestige of so important an authority as the 
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Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, they have acted in this matter in no 
illiberal spirit towards the younger members of the profession. 

The Council are pleased to inform members of the continued financial prosperity of the 
Institute, the balance of receipts over expenditure being £1,125. The somewhat increased 
cost of the Journat is due to several heavily illustrated papers in the volume. The estimated 
income was exceeded by £187, notwithstanding a falling off of subscriptions, owing to a 
greater number of members than usual being in arrear. 

Since the 31st December 1899 the Council have invested £1,219 11s. in Canadian 3 per 
Cent. Inscribed Stock, and the invested capital of the Institute now stands at £8,950 9s. 5d. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Since the election of the present Committee, on 12th June 1899, the Literature Committee 
have held eight meetings. 

At the first meeting Professor Elsey Smith and Mr. Arthur 8. Flower were appointed 
Hon. Secretaries, and at the next meeting Mr. R. Phené Spiers was appointed Chairman, 
and Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, Vice-Chairman. 

The following Sessional Papers arranged for by the Committee have been read: 

** Excavations in Cyprus, 1896,” by Dr. A. 8. Murray [/7.41.], F.S.A., on 20th November 1899 ; 
“The Architect in Relation to Fire Prevention,” by Thomas Blashill [/’.], on 18th December ; 
“The John Rylands Library, Manchester,” by Basil Champneys, B.A., on 22nd January 
1900; ‘‘ Notes sur les Palais de l’Exposition de Paris en 1900,” by M. Charles Lucas [//on. 
Corr. M., Paris], on 19th February ; ‘‘ Reform in the Law of Ancient Lights,’ by J. Fletcher 
Moulton, Q.C., M.P., F.R.S. [H.A.], J. Douglass Mathews [F’.], and Beresford Pite [/’.], on 
19th March (under the management of the Practice Standing Committee) ; ‘‘ Working-Class 
Dwellings,” by John Honeyman, R.S.A., Henry Spalding [/’.], W. E. Wallis [4.], and Owen 
Fleming [4.],on 2nd April; “The Protection of Public Buildings from Lightning,” by 
Killingworth Hedges, M.Inst.C.E., M.LE.E., on 23rd April. The following paper has also 
been arranged for: ‘‘The Art of the late Professor Cockerell,’ by J. M. Brydon, Vice- 
President, to be read on the 21st May. 

The Committee desire gratefully to acknowledge their indebtedness to the authors of many 
valuable articles, notes, and reviews contributed to the Journai during the past year, more 
especially to Professors Baldwin Brown, Gourlay, and Kerr, Dr. A. 8. Murray, Messrs. 8. Anglin, 
R. Stephen Ayling, James Barnet (Sydney, N.8.W.), Sydney B. Beale, John Bilson, IF. Bligh 
Bond, Francis Bond, Frank Caws, H. C. D. Chorlton, John Cotton, J. D. Crace, Thomas Drew, 
W. J. Fletcher, Alexander Graham, Frank Granger, Clement Heaton, John Hebb, EK. W. 
Hudson, J. Humphreys Jones, Sidney Perks, Arthur H. Reid (Cape Town), H. Heathcote 
Statham, A. E. Street, Lloyd Tayler (Melbourne), Paul Waterhouse, A. Maryon Watson, and 
E. A. E. Woodrow, and also to express their regret for the loss of two highly esteemed contri- 
butors, the late William Simpson, and the late William White. 

The Librarian having completed the Catalogue of the Loan Library, by preparing a 
Supplement carrying on the work down to 31st December 1899, the Committee have arranged 
that this Supplemental Catalogue shall be printed and bound up with the copies in stock of 
the original Catalogue, and sold for 6d., as the ‘* Catalogue of the Loan Library with Supple- 
ment comprising Additions to December 1899.” 

The Committee have also had under consideration the desirability of preparing a supple- 
mentary catalogue of the Drawings, Prints, and Photographs in the Library which are not 
included in the General Catalogue. 
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The Committee desire gratefully to announce the donation made to the Library by Mr. 
Aubrey Stewart, through Mr. Phené Spiers, of several books of drawings by the late Professor 
Willis and the Rev. Canon Stewart. 

The Librarian reports to the Committee as follows :— 


During the twelye months ending on the 31st March of the present year 164 volumes and 32 pamphlets have been 
added to the Library of the Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and transactions of Societies, and parts of 
works issued in serial form. 

The number of volumes presented to the Reference Library was 98. 

The works purchased comprise 62 volumes, out of which 36 volumes were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendances of readers and borrowers during the year numbered 4,971 (in 1898-99, 4,251), the number of works 
issued on loan being 1,447 (in 1898-99, 1,163), 53 volumes having been issued to Fellows, 209 to Associates, 391 to 
Students, 597 to Probationers, 196 to Ticket Holders and 1 to an Honorary Associate. 

A table of attendances is herewith appended : 





YAY A NDANCES EVENING ATTENDANCES, 
10 a. I 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
; Member Non-! bers. Members. Non-members. ns 
DATE = 
z 2 ss ; 2 2 gn 
1899. | H 
Ail sk 57 1] 96 3 167 29 9 57 6 101 || 100 
May . 73 10 204 l 288 47 9 70 5 131 124 
June. , : : 15 6 129 180 35 5 64 2 106 95 
July . , ; : 51 1 74 8 137 15 2 4 1 62 70 
August . i ; Reference Library closed. Reference Library closed. 34 
September . ‘ ‘ 50 2 111 6 169 34 49 83 99 
October. , ' 77 6 152 12 247 $7 6 95 12 160 173 
November . : : 84 3 146 5 238 55 8 89 4 156 181 
December . , ‘ 76 l 96) 6 179 23 8 51 5) 87 114 
19080. 
January . F : 84 5 135 3 227 $] 7 83 7 138 164 
February . : ; 86 a 110 ] 199 19) 1 76 3 129 151 
March - . : 75 9 113 3 200 39 1 94 6 140 142 
TorTaL . 758 59 1366 18 2231 414 56 772 51 1293 1447 





The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library other than to members of the Institute or to Students 
and Probationers was 41. 


Donations of valuable books have been received during the year from Mr. P. Gordon Smith [#’.], Mr. G. T. Hine 
(F.], Mr. Andrew Oliver [A.], Professor G. Clason [Hon. Corr. M.], Mr. E. G. Folcker [Hon. Corr. M.], Professor J. 
Otzen [Hon. Corr. M.), the Chevalier Victor de Stuers [Hon. Corr. M.}], Mr. G. L. Sutcliffe [4.], Mr. H. H Statham [F’), 


and Monsieur C. Enlart. 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The usual monthly meetings of the Committee have been held. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews was re-elected Chairman, and Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson was 
elected Vice-Chairman in the place of Mr. Thos. Harris, whose ill-health necessitated his 
retirement. Mr. J. Osborne Smith [F.] and Mr. C. H. Brodie [A.] were re-elected Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The Counsel’s Opinion on the Liability of Architects under the new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, referred to in the last Report, was duly obtained in the form of answers to the 
questions put by the Committee. These were published in full in the Journan of 3rd June 
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1899, pp. 432-434, and subsequently, as suggested by the Committee, issued as an Institute 
Paper. 

The consideration of the London Government Bill by the Committee—also mentioned in 
their last Report—resulted in a list of objections to and suggestions for the improvement 
of the Bill being sent to the Council, with a recommendation that they be communicated to 
the First Lord of the Treasury, the Clerk to the London County Council, the leading London 
newspapers, and the professional journals. The Council adopted the recommendation, and 
the suggestions, &c., were published in the Institute Journau of 15th April 1899, p. 349. The 
Chairman of the Committee subsequently reported that he knew from conversation with 
Members of Parliament and others that these suggestions carried considerable weight and 
were highly approved. 

The Committee undertook the arrangements for the General Meeting of 19th March 1900, 
when important Papers on “ Ancient Lights ” were read by Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton [7/.4.]), 
().C., M.P., F.R.S., and two members of the Committee (Messrs. J. Douglass Mathews | /’.] 
and Beresford Pite [/’.]). The Papers occupied the whole evening, and the discussion was 
adjourned to a special meeting held on 9th April, at which a resolution, moved by one 
of the Hon. Secretaries of the Committee, urging the necessity for reform in the Law 
of Ancient Lights, was carried. 

Questions sent by members of the Institute seeking advice on the subject of professional 
charges, the stamping of Awards, Architect carrying out work without the intervention of a 
contractor, Ancient Lights, Variations as affecting a Building Contract, Discharge of Clerk 
of Works, Power of Local Authorities to take land without adequate compensation, Xe. &e., 
were considered, and reports thereon sent to the Council. 

The Institute Form of Party-Wall notice was amended at the suggestion of the Committee. 

The publishers of Whitaker's Almanac, acting on the unofficial communications of an 
Hon. Secretary of the Committee, have corrected and amplified their paragraph concerning 
Architects’ Charges, so that it is now in accord with the revised Institute Schedule. They 
also, for the first time, now publish, under the heading of “ Professional Education,” a list of 
the chief centres of Architectural Education, and a reference to the Institute Examinations. 

The Committee have, with the Council's approval, undertaken the consideration of the 
revision of the Institute Pamphlet on ‘ Dilapidations.” This will probably involve the writing 
of an entirely new pamphlet, the synopsis for which is now under consideration. Any sug- 
gestions by members of the Institute will be welcomed by the Committee. 

The Committee have also in hand the preparation of a short Schedule indicating the 
usual practice as to the payment and amount of fees in party-wall cases. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The Science Standing Committee report that they have held ten meetings since the 
publication of the last Annual Report, with an average attendance of 8. 

Mr. W. C. Street was appointed Chairman ; Mr. Lewis Angell, Vice-Chairman ; and Mr. 
H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. Max Clarke, Hon. Secretaries. 

The Committee are preparing for publication the Results of the Experiments for 
ascertaining the strength of different kinds of brickwork. 

The Committee have not been able to complete the arrangement for acquiring a standard 
size for bricks, but hope to be able to do so shortly. 

The Committee have undertaken an inquiry into the Supporting Power of Rocks and Soils, 
and hope to report the results in the course of next session. 
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FINANCES. 


The accounts of Ordinary Funds for 1899, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons, & Co., 
chartered accountants, and audited by Mr. Zeph. King [/.] and Mr. F. W. Marks [4.], the 





Hon. Auditors appointed at the Annual General Meeting of 1899, here follow: 


Income and Expenditure Account 
Dr. Exclusive of Entrance F¢ 
EXPENDITURE. 


To ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 


Rent ; 

Gas and Electric Lighting ah 
GNI scsea nave reenaded 2 
NN esuh Nidal cvccnamnsies 


General Printing, Stationery, St 

Petty Expenses... 
Expenses of General Meeting 
Housekeeping (including Office Att 
Advertisements in Newspapers 
Examination Exy« 
General Repairs 
Fire Insurance 
Medals and other Prizes 
Grant to Library 
Grant to Architectural Associat 
The JounNAI 

Reporting 

Printing and Bindit 

Illustrations 

Addressing, Postag nad ¢ 





The KALENDAR 
Printing 
Posting and Cart 


Contributions to Allie So 

Miscellaneous Expenses 
Garnier Memorial 
Accountants’ an 
Penro-ze Portrait 


Sundries ... 418 


Annual Dinner 


Balance of income over ¢ 


SAFPFERY, Sons, & Co.. 


To Sundry Creditors outstanding 
To Examination Fees anticipatory 
election : 
To Subscriptions 
vance 
To Accumulated Fund 
Surplus of Liquid Assets over I 
bilities a ! nee ‘ { 
Add Entrance Fees received in 1899 1s g 
Arrears fe lias 


for 1900 received i 





Les Arrears includedin 1898 


or canes i - fis 18 
Fittings bought r] 


Balance of Income over Exper 
1x90 


SAPFERY, Sons, & Co.,, 
Chartered Accountants 


Examined with the several v 


if Ordinary Funds for thé 


Examination Fees 


~ 


20th March 1900 


Year ending 31st December 1899. 


and Subscriptions received in advance for 191.0, 
INCOME, 

By ORDINARY INCOME 

Subscriptions cake & «4 € 


582 Fellows at £4. 4s. 


Ditto, Arrear sean dt = 
929 Associates at £2, 2s 1950 18 0 
id on account ,., 113 6 
Ditto, Reinstated .. ; 1616 0 
Ditto, Arrears 733 lv O 
#2 Hon. Associates ss 4 (0 
Ditto, Arrears , 220 

4645 19 6 
Dividends on Stocks and Shares 

Aré ‘ al Union Co. wos SOT 6 
Kgivudiensameee sete tenedie 62 6 9 
n Government Stock .., ... er i911 2 





1 Deposit ..,... ssSasecuslieeeds 24 711 





Sale of Publications (other than JOURNAL 
| KALENDAR) = 219 16 1 
Use of Rooms 
D vors’ Association 25 0 0 
A ite Association , , 8 © 
R.I.B.A nts 5 0 O 
87 O UV 
hXalyr rees 
S ry 27 6 O 
Prelimi 617 8 O 
] rmediate S60 8 O 
UNNI 545 pani oee etl Se esct someon NT 0 
992 5 0 
URNAL and KALENDAR 
rtis 5630 0 O 
s 134 5 8 
664 5 8 
£6387 8 1 
ee 
- : ( ZEPH. KING, 
(Signed) 


iP. W. Marks, 
Funds, 31st December 1899. 
ASSETS 


£ e « 
12&8 16 9 








By ¢ it Bank 
By In ment : 
Ar iral Union Co,, 263 Shares 3643 1 0 
Cor 23 per Cent. £2000 ; 2037 WW 5 
lasn an Government 34 per Cent. 
Stock £1896 8s. 9d. .,, 2050 0 0 
——- 7730 «18 > 
By Debtor > 27 ] 8 
By Subs I n Arrear 1897-{ 0 
Ditto 1890 6 
- 336 Ss 6 
£ s. ad. 


sin 1898 6230 18 5 


Addi in 1899, vi 
ro b per Ta 
t Stock at 1073 1500 0 O 
] as abot 7730 IS 5 
— 


£9483 5 4 


{ ZEPH. 
LF. W. 


KING 
MARKS 


(Signed) 
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The Revenue Account and Balance Sheet of Trust Funds for the year 1899, audited by 
Mr. Zeph. King [7’.] and Mr. F. W. Marks [A.], here follow :— 


Revenue Account of Trust Funds for the Year ended 31st December 1899. 
Dr. Cr. 


ASHPITEL PRIZE FUND: fa & cS «2 &. 
To Cash paid to 3 Students (Ashpitel Prize not awarded) 15 15 0 By Balance from last Account 2 7 0 
To Balance carried forward ............ enesias se .. 1812 0 By Dividend on 20 Shares, Architectural Union Co., at 12s, 

per share ......... ‘ we 12 0 OU 
a4 7 0 34.7 0 
—_— —_—_ 


CHARITABLE FUND: 


To Cash paid Architects’ Benevolent Society... . 6 5 O By Balance from last Account .., : he 10 0 
To Balance carried forward ................... ceeeeee 118 By Dividends on £200 10s. 23 per Cent. Consols ............044 56 8 
6 t Ss b b 5 
—— —_— 
DONALDSON TESTIMONIAL FUND: 
To Cost of Medals .............. ssaeabbaee eenvusvendne sakes 215 O By Balance from last Account nines os ; Ola ¢ 
To Balance carried forward ,, ... .... 011 0 By Dividends on £72 L. & N.W. Railway 4 per Cent, Pre- 
ference Stock ,,,..... ; 215 ¢ 
>I 6 OU 6 t 
—_—— —— 
GovWIN Bursany :— 
To Cash paid Bursar 1899, 1st instalment [E. W By Balance from last Account 112 11 
_ Wonnacott] “a spaprewepaale . 2 0 0 By Dividends on £1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. 
To Balance carried forward i a ; 51 9 5 Debenture Stock ; 39 16 
71 » § re ’ 5 
—— —— 
GRISSELL LEGACY : 
i of gerne geet teres . 918 0 By Balance from last AcCOUNE ..........ccccecceceeseeseees $12 0 
9 SRERNOS CAPTION JOEWAFU,.. : » Wo 4 By Dividends on £300 Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
5 per Cent. Stock ........ dasentintrespebueasnse aa 1515 4 
20 7 4 20 7 4 
LIBRARY FunD: 
Hk > "hase of cs inding, &c 3! 7 > r) 7 
_ a hase of Book > - ling, &e. .. : tenses 139 16 7 By Balance from lust Account — 6012 7 
To heuer ae ‘ seeorecigine -—. . seteeee 77 By Annual Donation from Mr. Sydney Smirke 5 0 0 
To } i Meeps are eda “ sisters OS 1 3 By Annual Grant from Ordinary Funds ........ 100 0 0 
o Balance carried forward ., ‘ 20 8 By Donation from Mr. W. Henry White ... 2 
By Entrance Donation of one Hon. Associate 
By Fines (Loan Collection ) 
171 15 1 
a 
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To Cash paid Student 1897 [A, E, Henderson], supple- By Balance from last Account . 132.1 
mental grant sO By Dividends on £2128 Midland Railway 2} per Cent. 
lo Balance carried forward ,,, a Is7 5 0 “Debenture Stock ,, . 51 8 ¢ 
By Dividends on £1100 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. 
2927 5 O Consolidated Stock . 53 3 4 


PUGIN MEMORIAL FUND :— 
To Cash paid Student 1898 [C, de Gruchy].... : 0 0 


Ws eco, oe By Balance from last Account ,; 1 4 
gh nad seen Bee cine al Pe By Dividends on £1070 L, & N.W. Railway 4 per Cent. 
Oo balance carried Torwar . a see 7 " 6 19 4 Preference Stock 1] 7 
is $10 is S10 
—_—_ 
——— 
Tite Lecacy Funb: 
a ge chor acon samen , 5 El By Balance from last Account 617 
‘oO Balance carried forwar ; 8 ¢ By Dividends on £1150 2¥ per Cent. Consols 30 11 4 
of “ { 
a —_ 
TRAVELLING FUND: 
To purchase of £50 Madras Railway 44 per cent. Stock Ry Balance from last Account is 42 14 
at 164 : = 7462 4 By Dividend om £870 Madras Railway 44 per Cent. Stock YW 6 5 
lo Balance carried forward 736 2 By Dividend on £920 . cf - ve 20 0 5 
92 10 82 1 0 
——— ee 
Examined with the several vouchers and found to be correct 20th March 19), (Signed) a PH. KING, 
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Dr. Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31st December 1899. Cr. 


To ASHPITEL Prize FUND: “the £ 





Capital— 20 Shares in the Architectm ( By Government and other Securities for total value of sian 
pany, Limited, at £14 per Sha . 0 rrust Funds invested 9778 2 5 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account ( By Cash in hands of 3ankers ii , ; gence ase "312 ce 
eRe i aT tee Foy RE Ge er eS Lamy ge he re ene ee one eee et Cote an vase me ees 
Capital —£200 10s. 23 per Cent. Consols ) { 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account - 


To DONALDSON TESTIMONIAL FUND :— 
Capital -72 L. & N.W. Railway 4 per ( 
ence Stock 
Balance at credit of Revenue Acco 
To Gopwin Bursary: 


Capital—£1030 Caledonian Railway 4 ] 
hbenture Stock { ( 
Balance at credit of Revenue A wit 






To GRISSELI GACY FUND: 
Capita 00 Great Indian 1 
Cent, Griiar Tee toc 

Balance at credit o 
To LIBRARY FUND: 
Balance at credit of Revenue Ac 
IWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP : 
pital £2128 Midland Ra 4 
Cent, Debenture Stock 


100 Great Western R 





To Tire LEGACY Funpb: 











Capital—-£1150 2? per Cent. Cor s 
Balance at credit of Revem 
To TRAVELLING FUND: 
Capital ) Madras Railway 43} ( t. St 
Balance edit of Revenue Ac Q 
£10099 5 7 
isk 
, tht : : ¢ A nT, .4 . ZEVH. KING, 
Examined wi € seve v S ( » 20th March 1900, (Signed) | F. W. Marks. 
s F PROPERTY 
£ i £ d 
Furniture 2614 19 Ss 
Additions in 18 », 10 0 





’ ~ 
Less De i t 12 3 
2558 17 D 
1000 0 v0 
1800 0 0 
« 100 0 0 
600 0 0 
| 146 oO O 
150 iT) 0 
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In conclusion, the Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary 
Funds for tae i e months of 1900, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees : 
Estimate l n } tnre for Year en tung Blst December 1900. 


EXPENDIT £ INCOME, £ s. 





Rent, Lighting, 1 Warmi » 0 Subscriptions and Arrears weoceee 4200 0 0 

Salaries o Dividends on Stocks and Shares and Interest on Deposit 

General Printing, Stationery, P 1 Yi ! wc 200 0 0 
(ieneral Meetings, Exhibitions, « 0 Sa f Publications (other than JoURNAL and KALENDAR) 245 0 | 0 
Housekeeping (including Office A lo AL and Ka ‘ 

Advertisements Sales 100 0 0 
Examination Expenses ( Live sements . Pash. alone 530 0 0 

(reneral | rs l ns $7 0 0 
Fi Insuran | n Fe 

Medals and ¢ r Pr Sta Oo 0 

(Grant to Librar P ou 

Grant to Archit u l ooo 
l RNAL Fina I ) “0 
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JYontributions to Alli cieties ( ( 
uf } 
Miseeilaneous Expenses (ineludir Cr 

zione, and Dinner 0 ra 


Legal and Accountants’ Charges P os , 
Estimated Balance of | ) 








ORNAMENTAL LEAD 
By F. W. 


Read before the Birmingham Architee 


NOR the past five or six years I have devoted 
some time to the study of the methods of 
using and working in lead, being attracted 

in the first instance to the workshop processes, 
and thence naturally to its present and historical 
use on buildings. I have given my attention more 
to the ornamental side of its employment than to 
the practical. ‘“ Practical’ here you must take in 
a restricted sense, as applying to water and sani- 
tary works—in fact, to what by far the greater 
part of the teaching in the plumbers’ classes 
of technical schools is devoted. From “ orna- 
mental.”’ on the other hand, | do not mean roof- 
ing and roof-work in lead to be excluded, nor 
do | mean to regard the craft solely from the 
wsthetic point of view. I have simply used the 
term “ornamental’’ in a somewhat loose sense 
to deseribe what architects usually know as “ ex- 
ternal plumber work.”’ 

In this division of the craft I take no new 
departure, for even in the Middle Ages, as Mr. 
Lethaby points out in a paper read before the 
Society of Arts, ‘ water-leaders seem to have 
been separate from plumbers, as we find both 
mentioned in the York crafts who took part in 
the mystery plays.” I think we might almost say 
that at the present day all our plumber work is 
carried out by those scientific artizans, direct 
descendants and representatives of the medieval 
water-leaders. 

So completely has the ornamental working of 
lead been allowed to lapse into pure utilitarianism 
that in trying to pick up methods and processes 
I have found tradition of but little value, and 
have been for the most part thrown back on 
records, and these often incomplete and leaving 
much room for experiment and practice to make 
the methods successful or even workable. 

These records and earlier collections, however, 
ure extremely interesting in themselves, and have 
become more so as further light is thrown on 
them by experimental knowledge. I propose, 
therefore, to give some extracts from Burges and 
translations from Viollet-le-Due and another old 
French book on building written by I ¢libien and 
printed in Paris in 1690.* 

In the paper above referred to Mr. Lethaby says, 
“The quantity of lead-work made use of in the 


* The Institute Library has two editions of Félibien, the 
earlier one dating 1676, the later (3rd) 1699. 
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Middle Ages in England was enormous; there 
seems to have been nothing like lead ;’’ and he 
then goes on to describe how lavish was its use in 
spires, turrets, finials, and various other positions 
on buildings. Notwithstanding this the most 
numerous and the finest examples of ancient 
ornamental lead work are to be found in France. 
Reference will be made to these later on; mean 
time let us see what Burges, writing in 1856, has 
to say on our subject :— 

“T can only pretend to put before you a very 
short notice of the various objects which our fore- 
fathers produced in lead and tin—beginning with 
those belonging to the Church—the great art 
patroness of the Middle Ages. 

Roofs.—** Let us imagine the architect had got 
up the carpentry of his roof, and then proceed to 
ascertain how he went to work to cover it; and 
here it may be premised that his roof isa very dif- 
ferent one from those designed by the late ingenious 
Mr. Peter Nicholson. However, the only points 
of difference with which we have to do at present 
are, first of all, that there is no ridge board, the 
rafters meeting one another at top, whilst they are 
kept in a straight line by means of a ridge beam 
below ; the second point of difference is that the 
king posts stand up above the roof for a consider- 
able distance. 

‘In the thirteenth and early part of the four- 
teenth century, however, when continuous ridges 
were used, composed of isolated members, as at 
Amiens or Exeter, the ends of all the king posts, 
except that over the apse, were cut off, as they 
would not be wanted for the support of the ridge. 

Ridges. -* Now the architect, in those days as 
in these, had the choice of tiles, slates, or lead to 
cover his roof with; but then, as now, the latter 
was by far the most costly and the more esteemed. 
Still, even tiles and slates under his hands became 
beautiful. The tiles were coloured with variously 
coloured enamels, as at Mantes, while the slates 
had their edges cut into divers shapes, and were 
disposed in patterns according to their tints. 
When lead was used it was generally very ¢hicl. 
That at Canterbury, | am told by Mr. Austin, runs 
about 12 lb. to the foot. The roof being boarded, 
the lead was laid on much in the same manner as 
at the present day, except that the sheets were 
somewhat narrower (about 2 ft. in between the 
rolls), and that these latter were formed by turn- 
ine over the sides of the sheets, without the 
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assistance of the wooden rolls used by the modern 
plumber. If there was no ridge the rolls were 
continued over the top of the roof and a little way 
down the opposite side, so as to allow the sheets to 
hang well on.* If, however, there was a ridge 
the method was rather different. And here it may 
be observed that, during the Middle Ages, every- 
thing susceptible of having a ridge applied to it 
had one. ‘This was the case even with the minia- 
ture enamelled Limoges coffers, and still more so 
with regard to the large silver reliquary shrines, 
some of the crestings of which are most beautiful, 
though of course treated according to the different 
nature of the material employed. The tiled roofs 
had tile crestings, several of which have been dis- 
covered at (ireat Malvern, but the slate roofs were 
treated in a similar manner to the lead ones, to 
which latter we now return. We have hitherto 
supposed the roof to be boarded and covered with 
lead, with the rolls continued over the apex. 
Now, as these rolls would interfere with the ridge, 
they must be suppressed, and accordingly the 
sheets of lead are made to finish at some little 
distance (one foot or more) from the top of the 
roof, where they are turned in and nailed to the 
under side of the boarding. The apex was not 
generally covered by two boards butting up against 
each other; on the contrary, it was thought better 
to cut a sort of trough out of the solid, and to apply 
it reversed to the top of the rafters, so as to form a 
solid foundation for the ridge. 
an inverted Y were nailed to this inverted trough 
at proper intervals, and then the piece of lead 


forming the ridge piece, having had corresponding 


holes cut in the middle, was slipped over them. 
The next thing was to cast the various members 
of the cresting, to solder them together (for they 
could only be cast in halves t), to slip them over 
the projecting irons, and lastly to solder their 
lower extremities to the leaden ridge piece. When 
nails were used the heads were covered with a 
square piece of lead soldered at one end; and as 
this solder extends some way down, and is marked 


with the iron, at a little distance, the whole looks 
like a coat of arms with a chef. 

* Amiens affords an excellent example of the 
very simplest form of ridge ‘see fig. 7, I.) Un- 


fortunately there is nothing to tell the date by, as 
the flewrs de lis have been mutilated on one of 
those occasions when the I*rench nation, wearied 
with kings, expelled the dynasty and defaced its 
badges. Most probably it isa sixteenth-century 
restoration of the thirteenth-century ridge; for 
the spire was burnt down, and with it part of the 
roof, in 1527, and when restored, shortly after, a 
very different form of ridge was in vogue. At 

* This can be seen on many examples of old lead roofs, 
such as the towers of the Oxford colleges often have, and 
this even when the pitch was very flat 

{+ That is, in open moulds, the simplest of 
methods. 


casting 
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Rheims the principal member of the cresting was 
two feet high and one foot six inches wide 
(French measure); that at Exeter is about one 
foot high by ten inches wide. I am afraid that 
even the oldest part of the Exeter ridge must be 
considered as a sixteenth-century restoration of 
an earlier one. Mr. Cornish, who conducts the 
works of this cathedral, has presented one of the 
ornaments to the Architectural Museum, where 
it is now to be seen; it is very badly cast, and 
ill-adapted for its position, as the upper part is 
heavier than the lower. 

“| must now go for authorities to the work of 
M. de la Querri¢re, who has given me several 
specimens of ridges, but, unfortunately, has said 
nothing about their construction, which, however, 
was all upon the same principle; and we now see 
why the king-posts are carried up, for to them is 
nailed at some distance above the apex of the roof 
a bar of iron loosely covered with lead. The 
ridge, which is always of an open and delicate 
pattern, is cast in two halves as usual (except 
when it is very light and open), is then soldered 
at bottom to the ridge piece, and at the top to the 
lead pipe covering the iron bar. 

‘Where slates were used another decoration to 
the ridge piece was the application of long-pointed 
strips of lead alternately pointed and curved. 
These were cast and soldered on to its lower 
extremity; they occur at the Chiteau Meillant, 
Seine Inférieure, at the house of Jacques Cceur and 
at the Hotel Cujas, Bourges. 

Crockets.*—" If they are rather large, each 
crocket has a thin piece of iron covered with lead 
(copper will do alone), one end of which is soldered 
to the lead pipe, and the other to the extremity of 
the crocket. And while on this subject it may be 
as well to show how the largest crockets, such as 
those on the spire at Amiens, which are 1 ft. 6 in. 
long, are managed. An iron about 1} in. square 
has its end split into two parts, so that it resem- 
bles the letter T ; the split part is nailed on to a 
single rafter, and the other, which juts out, is 
covered with lead ; on the upper surface is soldered 
a piece of very thick lead, to which some of the 
upper leaves of the crocket are soldered; the end 
leaves next the rafter and the stalk are, of course, 
fixed to the lead covering of the spire, as usual. 
Another way of treating the medium crockets was 
to make the iron in the form of an L, fixed in a 
similar manner; the projecting part, covered with 
lead, as usual, is soldered to the inside of the back 
of the crocket, in the body of which two holes are 
bored to let out the wet. The crockets running 
up the sides of the dormers are usually executed 
in this manner.” 

I will presently give Viollet-le-Duc’s descrip- 
tion of the same construction. VProbably Burges’ 
some of the crockets, &c., 


See fig. 7, which shows 


deseribed by Burge 
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paper was written before Viollet-le-Duce’s article, 
but in any case Burges’ remarks and descriptions 
are all first-hand, as he made a most thorough 
study of Amiens. To return to Burges:— 

Figures.—* A very favourite finish for a roof, 
especially at the east end, was a figure of the 
patron saint, beaten out in lead. The following 
extract, given by M. de Laborde, from the accounts 
of St. Maclou, Rouen, gives us some information 
upon the subject, as well as the names of the 
artists: ‘1514. To John Pothyn, sculptor, for 
having carved a prophet in walnut wood, to serve 
as a mould and pattern for the works in lead.’ 
All, then, the plumber had to do was to hammer 
sheets of lead over the wood statue until they fitted 
to the shape. These were then cut off, and 
soldered together again with an iron framework 
inside, to prevent the figure from getting out o1 
shape, and as a means of securely fixing the 
whole affair.’’ [Notice that everywhere the frame- 
work for lead must be prepared, whether of wood 
or iron, to do the constructional work—lead being 
mainly a covering and protecting material. 

Ancient and Modern Methods.—* There is one 
difference between the ancient and modern leaden 
figures which, | think, deserves to be noticed. 
The latter are soldered together like a modern 
work in bronze, /.e. the whole of the surface is 
homogeneous. Now, as far as I could ascertain 
by reference to the figures on the spire at Amiens, 
the former (/.c. the ancient ones), although sol- 
dered in parts, are, nevertheless, in two or three 
pieces, the joint probably being made by means o1 
a lap, as in roofs, and the places of junction con- 
cealed by means of the folds of the drapery—in 
fact, in a similar manner to the ancient bronze 
statues at Herculaneum. 

‘The same method was carried out in detached 
pieces of carpentry covered with lead, such as 
pinnacles, where one (if not two) of the edges is 
made to lap, never by solder. It would appear to 
have been a principle to lay the lead as loose as 
possible, and to be very sparing in the employment 
of solder. It still remains to be proved which is 
the better of these two ways of constructing figures 
in lead. That of the moderns is certainly the 
strongest. ‘The only fear would be the chance of 
it cracking for want of the necessary play for ex- 
pansion. 

“The fléche of Amiens is truly a che/-@’wuvre, 
whether we consider it with regard to its carpentry 
or its lead-work. Among the many beautiful 
wooden spires still left us in France this is beyond 
all comparison the best. Every decoration possible 
to lavish upon it in the way of lead-work has been 
bestowed, and that with no sparing hand. 
Statuary, foliage, gilding, tinning, painting, all 
are there, and well did it deserve its title of the 
golden steeple. 

Colouring Lead Work.—* The architect having 
thus finished his roof, which, we may observe, was 
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an affair calculated to last for four or five cen- 
turies, not simply ninety-nine years, neither more 
nor less, he thought that, as so much pains and 
expense had been taken to make it strong and 
beautiful, it was worth while to go a little further, 
and give it all the advantages of colour. 

‘‘ How was this to be carried out? Direct poly- 
chromy could only be used in the more protected 
parts ; and oil gilding, although in some situations 
very effective, hardly contrasts sufficiently with 
the lead to make it desirable to employ it in large 
quantities, to say nothing of the excessive ex- 
pense. 

Tinning.—* The problem was solved by the use 
of tin, whose imperishable brilliancy contrasted 
well with the dulness of the oxidised lead, and 
which, being applied by fire, became part and 
parcel of the latter metal, and could neither be 
washed off by the rain, like the gilding, nor cracked 
by the sun, like the oil painting. 

“ The process of tinning is thus performed: The 
lead being first of all covered with a tolerably 
thick coating of lamp-black and size, and the 
pattern traced with a point, all that part of the 
surface to be tinned is removed with a shave-hook, 
so as to leave it clean and bright; a little sweet 
oil is then rubbed over, and the solder applied 
and thinly spread with a copper bit in the usual 
manner. 

“The next thing, of course, was to fix the lead 
in the position it was designed to occupy ; for the 
tinning was done in the workshops, although occa- 
sionally it was performed when the lead had been 
up many years. Thus the spire of Notre-Dame at 
Chilons-sur-Marne was probably constructed in 
the fourteenth century, but we must refer the 
tinning to at least a century later. In this case 
the process was the same, only much more 
tedious, as the workman was only able to apply 
so much tin as the end of his axebit would take 
up; and accordingly we find the work in the 
instance under consideration very coarse and 
rough, contrasting strongly with that on the 
dormer window at the east end of the same 
church. All the lead work of the roof was more 
or less susceptible of this decoration, but it was 
generally confined to the more ornate parts, such 
as the bases of the girouettes and the dormer 
windows, but more especially to the ridge pieces, 
which latter contrasted well with the long dark 
body of the roof, which was left plain. Almost 
all the principal medieval edifices of France 
present more or less of this decoration; but I am 
not aware that any traces of it are to be found in 
England, although M. Durand, who executes the 
lead-work for the Sainte Chapelle, informed me 
that he had heard of some existing in England 
he thought at Shrewsbury.’’ [On the well-known 
heads and pipes in Abbot's Hospital, Guildford, 
[ have found very distinct traces of all the pipe 
ears having been decorated with tinning. So 
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clear are they even through a coat of paint that 
I have sketched the outlines of many of them. 

“It has before been observed that the recessed 
pediments of the dormers, their sides, when pro- 
tected by eaves, and other sheltered situations 
received polychromatic decorations. ‘The colours 
were not applied directly upon the lead, but upon 
a tinned surface, the lines alone being left to 
oxidise. The oil colours used upon the tinning 
were transparent, so that they might receive the 
full benefit of the brilliancy underneath; these 
paintings were easy to restore, for their outline 
was unalterable. I should imagine the subject on 
the cheek of the dormer at Chalons-sur-Marne to 
have originally been coloured, although only the 
tinning and a few traces of the mordant of the 
gilding remain. At present the only perfect 
specimen of polychromatic decoration upon lead I 
can refer to is on the inside of the second stage of 
the Amiens fléche.”’ 

Burges has a great deal more to say about the 
decoration of roofs, especially about e@irouettes or 
vanes, of which he seeins to have made a special 
study (they were usually of copper), and also about 
other uses of lead, such as window-leads, fonts, 
coffins, and even including pewter vessels, all of 
which we must skip meantime and take Viollet- 
le-Due’s remarks, which will be found to agree in 
many respects with those of Burges. Afterwards 
we will examine shortly M. Félibien on the old 
methods of working and casting lead. 


VIOLLET-LE-Duc. 
‘© Plumber work fills an important role in the 
architecture of the Middle Ages. It is also a 


few Roman 
reveal the 
gutters or 
\Merovingian 


tradition from antiquity, and there ar 
remains where excavation does not 
débris of lead sheets used for lining 
even for covering roofs. Under the 
kings whole buildings, such as churches and 
palaces, were covered with lead. The industry of 
plumber work thus rises in the two first centuries 
of the Middle Ages, and continues without decline 
till the date of the Renaissance. 

“Tt should be remarked that the industry pre- 
sents in practice serious difficulties which ought 
to be explained to the student before dealing 
with the various means which have to be adopted 
to overcome them. Lead, as everyone knows, is a 
very heavy metal, very malleable, soft, and lending 
itself perfectly to being beaten; but for this very 
reason, that it is malleable and heavy, it has 
always a tendency to drag or tear away the attach- 
ments which hold it to the outline of the wood it 
is destined tocover. The aim of the plumber then 
must be to support the sheets of lead which he 
employs by some means sufticiently complete to 
resist the drag caused by their great weight. In 
this particular the old roofs are most judiciously 
arranged. Lead, moreover, is singularly affected 
by expansion from heat and by contraction from 
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cold. If the sheets are not left free, if they are 
attached by any rigid fastening, they will buckle 
in the sun and tear the attachments on exposure 
tofrost. It is necessary then, first, that, on account 
of the excessive weight of lead, it should be strongly 
supported, to prevent its dragging ; secondly, that 
it should yet be left free to expand and contract, 
following the changes of temperature. Besides 
these, other difficulties occur in the use of lead 
for roof coverings. In former times lead cast on 
sand, in sheets of some thickness, was employed 
exclusively; this method has the advantage of 
leaving to the metal its natural crystalline struc- 
ture, and obvious defects are not obliterated, but 
it has the drawback of giving a varying thickness 
to the sheets, so that expansion acts unequally, 
or the weight is not uniform. Milled lead, which 
is usually employed in the present day, is per- 
fectly uniform in thickness; but the rolling obli- 
terates, for the time being, cracks or defects, and 
these, under the action of the atmosphere, soon 
show themselves, and result in leaks in the roof. 
Milled lead, moreover, is subject to ‘ pin-pricks,’ 
which do not usually occur in cast lead. These 
perforations are made by insects, which bore the 
lead through and through, forming so many holes 
about a millimeter diameter, through which the 
rain water finds its way. We have never had 
occasion to condemn old cast lead for this kind 
of perforation, whilst they are not at all uncom- 
mon in milled lead. We must leave to experts 
the cause of this singular phenomenon. Another 
trouble arises with the employment of lead to 
cover woodwork. In former times the timber 
employed in framework and scantlings had long 
soaked in water and got perfectly cleared of all 
sap; in the present day logs (of oak) are often 
badly seasoned or not seasoned at all, with the 
result that they contain a considerable quantity 
of pyroligneous acid (particularly wood from Bur- 
gundy), which forms an oxide of lead (white lead) 
when the metal is allowed to remain in contact 
with it. The oxidation of lead is so rapid in this 
case that some weeks after the metal has been 
placed on the wood it is reduced to a state of 
white lead and completely eaten through. We 
have seen roofs laid under these conditions which 
have had to be restored repeatedly within a short 
space of time, until ultimately the lead had ab- 
sorbed all the acid contained in the fibres of the 
wood. Coats of paint or resin even do not suftice 
to prevent its oxidation, such is the avidity of the 
lead for the acid contained in the oak. Medieval 
builders did not have to provide for this chemical 
action, since their timber was never put on their 
works until thoroughly purged of its sap, and their 
roof coverings present no trace of white lead when 
the sheets are lifted. Medieval lead contained a 
considerable quantity of silver and arsenic ; modern 
lead, perfectly pure, has none of that quality, 
which resulted in a kind of natural alloy, and the 
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modern may for this reason be more subject to 
perforation and oxidation. We had the good for- 
tune to see in situ in 1835, before the burning of 
the roof of Chartres, the leads which formed the 
roof dating from the thirteenth century. Those 
leads were absolutely sound, cast in sheets | of an 
inch in thickness (10-lb. lead), covered by time on 
the surface with a brown patina, hard, wrinkled, 
and brilliant in the sun. They were laid on wood 
scantlings and the sheets were not more than 
2 feet wide. They were about 8 feet long, nailed 
at the top to the wood scantlings, with large- 
headed tinned iron nails. The lateral edges of 








rolled 
neighbouring sheets in such a way as to forma 
roll of about 1} inch diameter ; their lower edge 
was held by two iron clamps, so as to prevent the 


each sheet were up with those of the 


wind from raising them. A drawing of that lead 
work is shown in fig. 1. 

“Thus the sheets were invariably fixed at the 
head as shown at A; their edges, turned up at 
right angles to their plane, as shown at B, were 
rolled up with each other and securely held at the 
sides by the rolls c. These welted rolls were not 
so far clinched as to hinder in any way the ex- 
pansion and contraction of each sheet. The 
lower edge of the sheet was held by the cramps 
G, of which the tail was nailed to the scantling. 
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At the end, where each sheet laps, the seam is 
double, somewhat enlarged, and forms a swelling I. 
At Dis given a section at large of a welt roll. 
This is taken from the roof of the church of Notre 
Dame in Chalons-sur-Marne, a roof which dates in 
its oldest parts from the end of the thirteenth 
century. There the sheets of lead were engraved 
with lines filled with black matter, forming designs 
of figures and ornaments; some traces of that 
decoration can still be seen. Painting and gilding 


enhanced the flat spaces between those black lines, 
for we must observe that almost all lead work in 
the Middle Ages was decorated with paintings 





a » 
applied to the metal by 4 K 
means of very energetic 
mordant. Lead gutters in =<——— 
the Middle Ages were also og " 
laid free to expand, with a gees 


drips in place of soldered “~ 
joints. The outer edge is 

not always fastened, as is —_ 
the practice to-day, to an 
oak joist, but rests on hori- He 2. 
zontal iron bars, held up 

at close intervals by upright forged stems. 





At A, 
fig. 2, is shown the profile of one of those braces, 
and at G its face is seen on the top of the cornice. 
The uprights are cemented into the tail of the 
cornice stones under the wall plate of the roof. 


The lead of 


The stems are riveted on to the rod. 
the gutter, fixed at a, follows 


the contour a’ a’, and is 

. ) 
turned over at b, leaving ec 
visible outside the iron up- 


rights which support it. The 
lead for gutters is of great 
thickness and the sheets sel- 
dom exceed 4 feet in length. ZY 
They are joined by seams, as 

is shown in the perspective 

drawing a. At each seam 

at the bottom of the gutter is formed a drip, to 
prevent the water passing between the joints of 
the sheets or being stopped by the projection of 
the seams. In addition to this the gargoyles for 
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discharge are always very close together, every 
other sheet or so. The builders of the Middle 
Ages had probably noticed that wood entirely en- 
closed in sheet lead, to the exclusion of air, rapidly 
becomes heated and is reduced to powder. If 
they made a wooden gutter for a house they would 
leave exposed the outside face of the gutter, 
covering it only with some projection, as shown in 
fig. 3, to protect it from the direct action of the 
rain. The faces of wooden gutters are usually 
moulded, sometimeseven carved and covered with 
painting. If the medieval plumbers gave scru- 
pulous attention to the perfect workmanship in 
their roofs, they even excelled this in covering 





wood work with wrought lead, in beating lead 
with the mallet, and making that industry one 
of the principal means of adorning the crown 
ing members of a building. Many examples of 
these works of beaten lead recall the best models 
of the goldsmiths’ work of the period. It is 
quite plain from its irregularity that even this 
kind of work was executed without set models ; 
they made them by cutting out the ornaments in 
sheets of lead of a good thickness, and by giving 
to those flat outlines a modelling by means of 
small wooden mallets of different shapes. Of the 
old ornaments which we have examined with the 
greatest care we have devoted ourselves to the 
drawing of this very simple handicraft, which 
none the less requires the taste of an artist and 
a thorough knowledge of the development of 
surfaces. Wishing, for example, to form in beaten 
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lead an ornament of foliage for a pinnacle, such 
as is shown finished at a, fig. 4, it will be found 
necessary to take into consideration the develop- 
ment of those surfaces on the flat, trace its 
contour on a sheet of lead, cut it as shown in 
tie. 4 bis, and give little by little to that outlined 
flat surface an appropriate modelling. Those leaves 
(see fig. 4) are connected by hooks and solder to a 
lead-covered core, shown in section at B taken on 
the line a 6. Buckles of lead soldered to the 


interior of the stem (see the detail c) couple on to 
the double cramps p, soldered to the core and 
placed as shown at ¢/. 
e. soldered 


Small stems of iron rod 


behind in the hollow formed in 
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modelling the stems of the leaves, give to the 
latter a firm support and finish in a lead flower, 
as seen at kK. The pinnacle here shown being 
triangular in plan, the development of each of the 
three leaves should coincide with the angle H BG. 
Then the three leaves being placed in their hooks, 
and soldered at the base of the stem from g to /:, 
the fronds k are twisted in such a way that the 
tips touch, and a point of solder connects them 
and gives further support and stiffness to the 
upper part. In order to cut those sheets with 
precision and without wasting the lead much 
experience in the development of surfaces is 
needful, and a knowledge of the effects which are 
to be obtained from the modelling up of a flat 
surface. But no builders have ever given more 
thought to the modelling of surfaces than the 
artizans of the Middle Ages. The works which 
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seem so difficult to us, who have acquired in no 
school the experience of those effects, were child’s 
play to them, and an attractive play, for they 
never lost an opportunity of finding new diffi- 
culties to surmount. Economising the solder in 
this kind of work, they modelled the leaf of metal 
with a charming taste as one would model clay, 
and so treated it as to acknowledge the material, 
simulating neither stone nor wood sculpture. 
Had they, for example, a capital to make they 
formed the drum B (fig. 5), then covered it with 
crockets and partly modelled foliage, soldered and 
hooked to the central core, as is seen at section B— 
but all this in a light, living, high relief, suitable 
to the metal. The drum, it should be noted, was 
depressed at the centre of its height, and its 
diameter was less than that of the column under 
it, so that the group of stems generally might 
not appear to exceed the thickness of the shaft. 
Frequently those ornaments were only hooked on 
to have the less chance of breakages and to facili- 
tate repairs. Small stems of iron soldered to the 
interior of the leaves or crockets stiffened and 
prevented them from sagging. In all works of lead 
we must provide for the question of repairs, and 
dispose fastenings, hooks, and seams in such a 
way that it may always be possible to remove 
easily a deteriorated part and renew it. The 
expansion of the lead, a defect in a leaf, the blows 
of the beaks of crows, which occasionally set to 
work to pierce a sheet, often necessitate the re- 
newal of a piece of lead. Medizeval plumbers had 
foreseen these accidents, for all their lead is so 
disposed that it can be removed in sheets or 
pieces, just as tiles, ridges, or hips in a tile roof 
can be lifted without damaging the surrounding 
ones in good condition. If the lead is laid directly 
on dressed wood, as that on the roofs of a dormer 
or a fléeche, the sheets are never solder-jointed, 
but are united by seams adroitly placed, by drips, 
and by hooks. A column, for example, will be 
covered as shown at a (fig. 6); mouldings will 
be dressed as is seen at BB’. The lead following 
the contours will gain stiffness by reason of the 
frequent returns ; it will be fixed at the head only, 
at 4, which is lapped over by the sheet above, 
and with cramps, and lapping over in its turn the 
next sheet beneath. If ornaments have to be 
applied to those mouldings they will be attached 
underneath the leaf, as is seen at B’--that is to 
say, by hooks ¢ and the solder tacks d. 

‘Tf it is a question of covering a vertical surface 
with lead, such as the cheeks of a dormer or the 
sides of a fléche, the sheets will be hung obliquely 
with each other, as is shown at p. Hooks of 
iron or copper G will support the lower end of 
the sheet and prevent the wind from lifting it. 
Straps of lead nailed to the wood will be caught 
in the rolled welts and prevent the sides from 
rising. Great decorated hips will be composed of 
a series of cylinders or prisms, which will each 
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lap over its neighbour without the use of solder. 
Thus these hips may decay and be taken down 
and replaced without difficulty. A bar of iron 
starting out from a fork on the wooden hip will 
support vertically the individual members. In 
beaten lead forming decorations solder will be 
employed only to unite ornaments formed of two 
reverses, as rings, flowers in full relief, or to attach 


leaves, stems, or 
foliage. 
“Towards the 
end of the fif- 
teenth century 
ornaments made 
of beaten lead 


began to be re- 
placed by deco- 
ration cast in 
moulds of stone 
or plaster. Many 
of these moulds 
still exist; some 
are to be seen in 
the Hospital at 
Beaune, which 
have served to 
cast ornaments 
for the pinnacles 
of the roof. But 
these ornaments 
are very small in 
seale and are far 
from having the 


same decorative 
effect as beaten 
lead. 


‘ Lead-workers 
made statues of 
all sizes, and ex- 
amples are still to 
be scen on the 
roofs of Amiens 
and Rouen, dating 
from the begin- 
ning of the six- 





teenth century. 
Those figures 
were almost al- rN. 6, 


ways made up 

that is to say, beaten on a core of wood or metal 
in pieces, afterwards soldered together. They had, 
of course, to be very careful to keep the model or 
core very spare and thin, so that the additional 
thickness of the sheet of lead should increase it 
to just the right degree. 

‘‘Good work in lead was still being done in the 
sixteenth century, although the means of fixing 
and jointing it were then receiving less study and 
attention than during the preceding centuries. 
The fléche of the Cathedral of Amiens, in part 
re-covered in the beginning of the sixteenth 
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century, in part repaired in the seventeenth, dis- 
plays the decadence of that art in the lapse of a 
century. 

“The lead on the Palace of Versailles and on 
the Dome of the Invalides is distinguished more 
for its great weight than 
for the care given to its 
execution; whilst the 
lead, unfortunately rare, 
which remains from the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries is 
remarkable for its com- 
parative lightness and 
for a most careful exe- 
cution. To convince one 
it is enough to see the 
old leads of the Church 
of Notre Dame in Chi- 
lons-sur-Marne, the Ca- 
thedral of Reims, that 
of Amiens, the house of 
Jacques Coeur, the Hos- 
pital at Beaune, the 
Cathedral of Rouen, 
that at Evreux, and the 
numerous fragments dis- 
persed on many monu- 
ments and houses.” 



































I may here point out 
to you an _ English 
method of laying lead 
on a vertical surface. 
Fig. 8 shows (in dia- 
gram) partof Godalming 
spire. The diagonal rolls 
there do not intersect, as 
described by Viollet-le- 
Duc. Each roll stops 
short and is rounded off 
just before reaching the 


roll it would, if con- 
tinued, intersect. This 
gives nearly as good 
support, greater clear- 


ance for water, and in- 
volves much less beating, 
dressing, and straining 
of the metal than when 
the rolls intersect com- 
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ever, probably remained constant to the older 
practice for a longer period than the artistic 
manipulation and methods of laying and fixing, 
these latter being more open to the influences of 
fashion and fancy (or the want of it). At the 





pletely, as shown in 
tig. 6. 
Workshop Processes. 


—With regard to the From Fi 
actual casting and mani- 

pulation of lead M. F¢libien’s is the oldest descrip- 
tion of the methods which I have come across, 
though it dates at a period when the art of the 
plumber had, according to Viollet-le-Duc, very 
much declined. The workshop processes, how- 
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ibien’s /’r/ncipe hitecture, &¢., edit, 1676, 


very date, however, that this book was published 
in Paris a great controversy was being carried on 
in this country as to the then new invention of 
milled lead, of which I have some notes that are 
worth reading in this connection. 
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M. Feélibien’s description,* translated as literally 
as possible, is as follows : 

* Whilst in ordinary houses and small buildings 
we can do entirely without lead, or employ it very 
sparingly, this is not so in the case of large edifices ; 
there we require it not only for the ridges of the 
roofs, for gutters and down pipes, but it is also 
frequently used, as, for example, in the Louvre, to 
lay in sheets between the large stones in place 
of mortar. Lead, therefore, is largely used in 
building, and the more so since it can be worked 
with such facility. The greater part of what 
we get here comes from England in large ingots 
called ‘ saumons,’ weighing 400 lbs. or thereabouts. 
Germany also sends us some lead which is in 
ingots or square ‘saumons’ of 120 lbs. weight, 
but the latter is dry and less sweet than that from 
England. 

‘* As lead is so readily melted it is easy to shape 
it into any required form by casting in moulds of 
copper, plaster, or other material. 

‘But as the lead used in buildings is for the 
most part required in sheets, the following descrip- 
tion explains how plumbers prepare those sheets. 

“A pit is built with sandstone and ‘terre 
franche’ {see fig. 9), and this is rendered all 
round inside with plaster. At the bottom is 
fixed a little smelting-pot in order to receive the 
remainder of the melted lead, and allow of its 
being removed more readily afterwards. The pit 
is raised so that the bottom of the pot is level 
with the floor. In order to found lead the pit is 
first heated with charcoal, to prevent the melting 
lead from sticking to the sides, and to help in 
fusing the metal. When sufficiently hot the lead 
und charcoal is heaped in pell-mell and allowed 
to melt. 

“Close to the founding pit should be the head 
of the casting-table, to allow of the lead being 
conveniently and quickly transferred from the pit. 
This table is sometimes 18 feet long and 8 feet 
or 4 feet wide, as may be required. It is made of 
great planks of timber, well jointed and bound 
at the ends with iron, and having a frame all 
round 2 or 8 inches thick. This frame rises an 
inch or two above the surface of the sand which 
it encloses, and which covers the top of the table. 
The sand is prepared by moistening and mixing it 
thoroughly with a piece of wood, called working 
the sand. Finally it is smoothed with a plane of 
copper, to render its surface level and even before 
running on the lead. 

‘© When the metal is melted a great iron pan of 
triangular figure, with flat bottom, square end, and 
sides tapering from back to front, is brought for- 
ward and heated over the pit. It is then laid 
with its front edge resting on one end of the 
table, and the back part on a tressel rather lower 
than the end of the table. Into this iron pan is 
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emptied, with a large ladle, the contents of the 
founding pit, charcoal and all together, sometimes 
as much as fifteen or sixteen hundred pounds 
weight, or even more. 

“The charcoal is now removed and the lead 
well strained with a perforated ladle, after which 
the handle of the iron pan is raised, and the 
melted lead shot over the surface of the table. 
It is pushed forward with a strike the full width 
of the table, and 4 inches deep by about an inch 
thick. 

“The two ends of the strike run on the rails 
forming the sides or frame of the table, at which 
point the strike is notched, to allow of the lower 
edge dipping down into the frame just far enough 
to leave, as it sweeps over the surface of the lead, 
the required thickness of sheet. 

‘*When the sheet is thus cast and cooled the 
edges and ends are trimmed by cutting off a strip 
with the draw-knife, leaving the whole sheet clean 
and square. 

“There is another way of running sheets of 
lead ‘see frame in foreground of fig. 9) when they 
are required narrow and very even. In this case 
the table has a rail on one side only, and is made, 
as before, of a number of large wooden boards. 
In place of covering it with sand a piece of stuff 
or woollen cloth is tightly stretched over the sur- 
face, and above this a sheet of linen or fine calico. 
The frame is not placed level, but has a good 
slope, one tressel being higher than the other. 
The strike consists of three pieces of wood fastened 
together. The centre or cross-piece is 7 inches 
or 8 inches’ deep, and of whatever width the 
sheet of lead has to be. To each end of it and 
at right angles are fixed the side pieces, which 
are 12 to 14 inches long, and taper from the same 
depth as the cross-piece to nothing. This strike 
is placed on the upper end of the table with the 
cross-piece towards the low end and the tapered 
ends of the sides towards the top. 

‘* When the lead is melted a morsel of paper is 
dipped into it to test whether it is hot enough to 
run and yet not.so hot as to burn the linen cover- 
ing the table. If the paper catches fire and burns 
it is too hot, but if it does not scorch and yellow 
a little it is not yet hot enough to run properly. 
In placing the strike in position a card is placed 
under it to form a bottom and receive the molten 
lead, which is poured into the strike from a ladle. 
The card serves to protect the linen from scorch- 
ing during the preparation. When all is ready 
the two men, stationed one on each side of the 
table, slide the strike down over the linen, allow- 
ing it to move slowly, or pulling it rapidly, accord- 
ing as they wish to leave a thick or thin sheet of 
lead behind the strike. 

‘The thin and even sheets of lead made by this 
method are those used, as already mentioned, in 
the jointing of the masonry at the Louvre and 
other great buildings.” 
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M. Félibien is interesting also in what he has 
to say about tin and soldering. 

“The solder used by plumbers for ordinary work 
is made by melting together 2 lbs. of lead with 
1 Ib. of tin. Its quality is known by pouring 
some from a ladle on the floor or on a table, when, 
if it be good, it will form what are called ‘ par- 
tridge’s eyes ’—little clear shining spots. 

“Tin also comes from England in great ingots 
weighing 400 lbs. Some are called ‘ rose’ ingots, 
others ‘ ring,’ on account of the different brands. 
The ‘rose’ is the mark of England; the ‘ring’ 
the mark of Rouen, where the metal is examined 
on arrival. That which comes first from the 
melting pot when tin is being smelted is more 
refined and sweeter, and on this better quality 
the inspectors stamp simply a ring; and according 
to the different quality they put one, two, or 
three crotchets, called ‘gritfes;’ the worse the 
quality the more ‘griffes’ are put, until in the 
very brittle and bad samples they break a corner 
off at some point of the ingot. There are also 
other marks totally different put on by merchants 
and makers, but good judges of the metal do not 
let these marks weigh in estimating the quality 
of such samples. 

‘When plumbers wish to tin sheets of lead they 
have a tinning furnace full of hot charcoal, on 
each side of which a man stands holding up and 
heating the sheets of lead. Leaves of tin foil are 
laid over these, and as the sheets get hot and the 
tin melts the tinning is accomplished by rubbing 
and spreading it over the surface with tow and 
resin.”’ 


The invention of rolling lead by machinery was 
introduced in the time of Christopher Wren, ap- 
parently about 1670, for we find a going concern, 
under the title of “Sir Philip Howard « Co.,” 
advertising themselves freely in that year and 
trying to throw discredit on the more ancient 
casting method still being loyally maintained by 
the Plumbers’ Company. 

About this time they tried lead as a sheathing 
for our wooden ships, and from a reference to his 
name I fancy Pepys (the Diarist) must have had 
something to say to it. It seemed to cause serious 
corrosion of bolt-heads, rudder stays, and other 
exposed iron work, and so after twenty ships or 
so had been plumbered it was given up for this 
or other reasons. The new company had still the 
ships’ bread rooms to supply sheet lead for, and 
there it seems to have proved an excellent lining 
to prevent biscuit going stale. 

Among other inducements the “ Advertisement 
to All who have occasion to Use Sheet Lead”’ 
quotes many examples of London houses where 
the new commodity has been used. In one case 


cited the sheets were 22 feet long and in another 
a stretch of no less than 34 feet in 6 lbs. lead ; 
and ail are declared to be “worth viewing for 
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beauty and imitation.” I fancy the imitation of 
the 84-foot stretch would not be repeated often. 
The manager of those works attacks tooth and 
nail the old sand-cast sheets, and asserts that the 
rolling in his mills, instead of obliterating defects, 
discovers and enlarges them. ‘They can then be 
cut off, or, “if not, all’s returned again to be new 
cast.”’ He declares that the sheets are passed 
twenty or thirty times through the rollers. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the machinery must have been 
far from powerful and was in all likelihood worked 
by a horse-mill. We know this was the motive 
power employed for milling lead in the middle 
of the next century. 

After proving to his own satisfaction that milled 
lead, although dearer by weight, is really cheaper 
than cast, as, by virtue of its even thickness, it can 
be used thinner, he quotes Sir Christopher Wren 
as having declared that milled lead of seven pounds 
per foot was good enough for any private work and 
equivalent to 9 lbs. cast sheet. The advertiser of 
the new ware then proceeds to accept wagers 
given by sheet-lead casters as to the evenness of 
their hand-made stuff, and finally clinches every- 
thing and silences all opponents by saying he can 
roll milled lead as light as one pound per foot 
super ! 

In a manuscript note on the margin of this 
old book (in the Institute Library), which was 
added by its owner in 1712, he declares that 
milled lead had been used at Greenwich Hospital 
since 1696, “though opposed by the Plumbers’ 
Company with all the objections they could raise.” 
Blenheim Castle had also done the same, ‘ upon 
both whick buildings several large beautiful cover- 
ings may be seen.” 

My apology for having dilated so long on these 
purely historical considerations lies in the plea 
that the introduction of milled lead was so re- 
volutionary a change as to be worthy of more 
than passing note, the more so that it completed, 
I am afraid, the downfall of the ancient art of 
plumbing, to which Viollet-le-Duc refers and de- 
plores as having already far advanced in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The casting of sheet lead, however, was con- 
tinued down into the present century by some of 
our more conservative bodies, and at any rate until 
within recent years it was still used on lighthouses. 
At St. Paul’s Cathedral the practice goes on to-day 
in unbroken continuity, the old lead being re- 
melted mixed with a due proportion of pure pig 
(to dilute inevitable impurities) before being run 
out into sheets. Several of the old casting frames 
remain to this day. One over the Chapterhouse, 
in Glasgow, is interesting as being made entirely 
of wood even to the head-pan for the molten lead. 

The casting of ornamented sheets was also con- 
tinued till the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Though inappropriate when an attempt was made 
to substitute cast ornament for the positions and 
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purposes described by Viollet-le-Duc, and very 
properly condemned by him, cast ornament is 
none the less admirable for the uses to which it 
was put in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies—namely, for decorating cisterns, tubs, rain- 
water pipes, and even heads. Its use for the 
making of figures and statues in those centuries 
was quite a different matter, and is not to be com- 
pared for a moment with that described by Viollet- 
le-Duc, which, as he repeatedly insists in regard to 
the whole of the medieval lead work, is the cul- 
mination of the artistic and logical treatment of 
the metal. Last-century figures, vases, and garden 
decorations in lead may more truly be described 
as bronze work reproduced in a cheaper though 
still charming material. 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong in cast 
ornament; only the abuse of it is wrong, just as 
in later times cast iron is nearly always bad and 
wrong in simulating the forms of wrought. But 
many early examples of cast iron, especially (in 
this country) those from the Sussex foundries, are 
delightful in every way, and have been made and 
cast just as lead work can and used to be done. 
The prepared sand bed is set out according to some 
scheme suitable to the object, and patterns are 
printed on the surface, which can be varied and 
interchanged to an unlimited extent. The lead is 
then run over the bed just as in casting plain 
sheets, and you have this advantage in lead, that 
the sheet can be cut, bent, and even beaten up 
after the metal is cast—a performance which is 
impossible not only in any other metal but in 
any other material whatever. 

One or two illustrations are given showing the 
various methods of working lead which have just 
been described. Of these fig. 10 is from the roof 
of St. Nicholas’s Church, Aberdeen, and has prob- 
ably been made by imprinting a wood carving in 
the sand on which the sheet of lead was cast. One 
still remains on the roof; another, somewhat 
vuried in the minor accessories and dating 1639, 
belongs to Mr. Kelly, architect. 

Fig. 11 is a panel of cast lead with beaten 
ornament by Mr. James Watt, of Aberdeen. To 
him I am indebted for fig. 12, a wall sundial. 
This was modelled in plaster by Mr. Watt, and 
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cast in an open mould much as cast iron would 
be. The gnomon is bronze and part of the orna- 
ment gilt. The centres of the roses are red and 
green stones inlaid. 

Fig. 13 shows raised ornament imprinted in the 
sand on which the sheet of lead is cast, and partly 
bossed afterwards. The funnel is beaten cast lead, 
and the wings show ornament in tin on a plain 
sheet of lead. This is not exactly as described 
by Burges, as the solder (or tin) is of sufficient 
thickness to form a relief and strenethen the sheet 
where the lead-headed nails come. The various 
parts of this head are wipe-jointed, and here I may 
observe there is no objection whatever to the use 
of solder for this purpose, except its cost. Where 
harm results is in using solder to connect long 
stretches of lead, when it may check expansion 
and contraction, or fo repair cracks already caused 
by these movements. I believe, however, that 
cost alone probably influenced medieval lead- 
workers in steering clear of solder wherever pos- 
sible. This head (fig. 13) was made by Mr. Dodds 
and myself at the Whitechapel School of Arts and 
Crafts (now Bethnal Green) for Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith. It bears evidence of having been experi- 
mental in more ways than one. 

There is much more that might be said about 
lead, about its uses in days of old, about its abuses 
in the present day. I shall, however, be content 
for the time being if I have shown, at all events 
to some of our younger members, how great a 
position lead-work held among the crafts em 
ployed to raise and adorn the superb buildings of 
the Middle Ages. It is the easiest metal to use, 
and yet perhaps the most difficult to use without 
failure. We can use it now as it was used of old, 
but we cannot safely do so without taking to heart 
what Viollet-le-Duc says: ‘“* We are too prone to 
believe in modern methods and too little inclined 
to inquire into the experience gained by our pre- 
decessors.’’ In the same strain I would venture 
to say to all students of our traditional crafts: 
Study the old, but do not blindly copy it. First 
master the meaning of the methods employed. 
Not till then can you with certainty solve modern 
problems nor adapt the old methods to meet 
modern conditions. 
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Announcements. 

The President desires to supplement his remarks 
at the Annual General Meeting (p. 347) by the 
following announcements : 

Ancient Lights.—The Council have communi- 
eated with the Surveyors’ Institution in accord- 
ance with the resolution passed at the General 
Meeting of the 9th April, and have requested 
that Body to appoint a Committee of three 
to meet a Committee of the Royal Institute, 
consisting of Mr. E. A. Gruning, Vice-President, 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews [/’.|, and Professor T. 
Roger Smith [F.|, so as to form a _ joint 
Committee who may take such steps as may be 
necessary to secure an amendment in the law of 
Ancient Lights. Further, the Council suggested 
that this Committee should add to its number 
one or more legal members of either Body. 

The Annual Dinner.—The Annual Dinner will 
be held on Friday the 22nd June at the Whitehall 
Rooms, Hotel Métropole. H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge will honour the Institute with his 
presence on the occasion, other distinguished 
guests being His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor. 

The Conversazione.—A Conversazione will be 
held on Tuesday the 19th June at Guildhall, by 
the kind permission of the Corporation of the City 
of London. 

The Architectural Congress.—It is hoped that 
a full programme of the Congress will be pub- 
lished in the next number of the Journal. 


New Nominations to the Council 

The following further nomination to the division 
of the Council representing Allied Societies has 
been made by the Council, the nominee having 
recently been elected President of the Bristol 
Society of Architects: Frank W1LL1AM WILLs [F’). 

The following nomination to the Council has 
been made by Fellows and Associates conformably 
with By-law 30, viz.: Sipyey Ropert JAMEs 
Situ [L.). 
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New Nomination to the Art Committee. 


The following nomination to the Art Standing 
Committee has been made by Fellows and Asso- 
ciates under By-law 49, viz.: WitLiAM ARTHUR 
Wess [A.]. 

Professional Advertising. 

The question of professional advertising having 
been considered by the Council, they particularly 
desire to direct the attention of members to the 
following resolutions recently passed by them : 

1. That it is not derogatory to the profession 
for an architect to sign his buildings in 
an unostentatious manner, similar to that 
adopted by painters and sculptors. 

2. That it is undesirable for architects to place 
their names on boards or hoardings in 
front of buildings during course of con- 
struction, for purposes of self-advertise- 
ment. 


The Old Curtain Wall at Famagusta [p. 117]. 

The following communications have been re- 
ceived from the Colonial Office with regard to the 
Council’s protest against the proposed demolition 
of the old Curtain Wall at Famagusta :— 

Downing Street, 27th April 1900. 

Str,—With reference to the letter from this 
Office of the 13th January, in reply to your letter 
deprecating the destruction of any portion of the 
old Curtain Wall of Famagusta in connection with 
the proposed railway and harbour works, I am 
directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to transmit 
to you copy of a despatch from the High Com- 
missioner of Cyprus explaining the reasons which 
delay his report on the subject. 

On receiving the High Commissioner’s report 
Mr. Chamberlain will cause a further communica- 
tion to be addressed to you.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

The Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A. C. P. Lucas. 

Government House, Nicosia, 11th April 1900. 

Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your despatch No. 13 of the 12th 
January last, transmitting to me for my observa- 
tions a copy of a letter from the Royal Institute 
of British Architects deprecating the destruction of 
any portion of the old Curtain Wall of Famagusta 
in connection with the proposed railway and har- 
bour works. 

I regret the delay which has occurred in reply- 
ing to your despatch, but it appears desirable 
before answering to have the land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ancient fortress surveyed, and to 
settle the boundaries of the public lands surround- 
ing the fortifications. This, I understand, will 
take about three weeks to do, when the staff is at 
liberty to take up the work; at present it is not 
expedient to take off any of the surveying staff, 
who are all now constantly working under pressure 
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on the surveys rendered urgently necessary in 
connection with the irrigation works. I hope, 
however, it will be possible to take up the Fama- 
gusta surveys in June next, and when completed 
a full report will be submitted to you on the 
question raised by the Society.—I have, &c., 
(Sgd.) W. F. Haynes Smiru. 
The Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. 


The late William Hepper [/’.|. 

Mr. William Hepper, of York, who died on 
Friday the 4th inst. in his fiftieth year, had only 
recently joined the Institute, having been elected 
a Fellow in January last year, in accordance with 
the unanimous recommendation of the Council 
of the Allied Society at York. Mr. Hepper was 
one of the five architects who founded the York 
Architectural Society in 1882. He had been 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of the Society, and 
had occupied its Presidential Chair. He was the 
surviving partner of Messrs. Fisher & Hepper 
(formerly Gould & Fisher), and had carried out 
several ecclesiastical works, notably St. Maurice, 
York, alterations to Holy Trinity, Micklegate, and 
All Saints’, Pavement. He also erected numerous 
villas in the neighbourhood of York, and carried 
out alterations and improvements to the Grand 
Stand and Enclosures for the York Race Com- 
mittee. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

With regard to the mention of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society in the discussion on the 
Annual Report, the Council desire to call attention 
to the fact that in former years every new member 
was called upon to make a donation of two guineas 
to the Society. Though this rule has long been 
cancelled, the Council hope that new members, 
in recognition of the immense value of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society to the profession, 
will make such a donation as lies within their 
power on their joining the Institute. 


MINUTES. XIII. 


At the Sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting (the 
Thirteenth General Meeting of the Session), held Monday, 
7th May 1900, at 8 p.m., the President, Mr. William Emer- 
son, in the Chair, with 16 Fellows (including 10 members 
of the Council) and 9 Associates, the Minutes of the Meet- 
ing held 23rd April [p. 313], were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

The decease was announced of William Hepper (York), 
Fellow, and Harrison Morton (Huddersfield), Associate,* 
and on the motion of the Hon. Secretary an expression of 
the Institute’s regret for the loss thus sustained was ordered 
to be entered on the Minutes. 

The Report of the Council for the official year 1899-1900, 
a copy of which had been previously issued to every 
member resident in the United Kingdom, having been 
submitted and taken as read, its adoption was formally 
moved by the President and seconded by Mr. Edwin 


* Since the Meeting the death has been announced of 
Mr. Charles Evans-Vaughan, Fellow. 


T. Hall [7’.], whereupon a discussion ensued [see AprENDIX}. 
An objection having been taken by Mr. Arthur Cates [/’. 
to a passage in the Report calling attention to arrears of 
subscriptions, and the President having expressed his 
concurrence with such objection, at the close of the dis- 
cussion it was 
Resoivep, that subject to the omission of the passage 
in the draft Report beginning on p. 44 with the 
words “ The Council particularly desire,’ and end- 
ing on p. 45 with the words “ stringent measures,” 
the Report of the Council for the official year 1899 
1900 be approved and adopted. 

The lists of attendances at the several meetings of the 
Council and Standing Committees during the official year 
having been submitted and taken as read (see Supplement 
the Council were authorised to appoint Scrutineers to 
direct the election of the Council and the Standing Com- 
mittees for the ensuing year of office, and report the 
result thereof to the Business Meeting of the 11th June. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was 
passed to Messrs. Zeph. King 'F.) and F. W. Marks [-1. 
for their services as Auditors, and briefly responded to by 
Mr. Zeph. King. 

The following gentlemen were nominated to serve as 
Auditors during the ensuing year, viz. Mr. W. Hilton 
Nash [F’.] and Mr. H. A. Satchell “4.. 

The existing members of the Statutory Board of 
Examiners were reappointed, and the following gentle- 
men were added to the Board—viz. Messrs. A. Ashbridge, 
G. L. Crickmay, Arthur Crow, R. P. Notley, and H. D, 
Searles- Wood. 

The proceedings then closed and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. 


APPENDIX. 
Discussion on the Annual Report. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report having been 
seconded, 

Mr. HENRY DAWSON [F’.) said he wished to refer to 
the discussion which took place last year upon the impo. 
tant subject of the eligibility of women for admission to 
membership of the Institute. He observed, with very great 
regret, that there was no mention of that matter in the 
Report. He had on the occasion of last yeur’s discussion 
moved that the Council should obtain the written opinion 
of an eminent Queen’s Counsel as to whether, under the 
Charter and By-laws of the Institute, women were eligibl 
for election as Associates or Fellows. ‘The voting was 
very close, and the motion was only lost by the casting 
vote of the President. It was subsequently suggested at 
that Meeting by a member of the Council that under the 
circumstances it would be wiser to adopt the suggestion 
submitted in the motion, and find out definitively whether 
the Council’s action was within the provisions and powers 
of the Charter. It would be recollected that in bringing 
forward his motion he had ventured his opinion that 
women were not eligible under the Charter, but that 
before moving in the matter he had obtained the opinion 
of a learned counsel, and that opinion (from which he 
then read extracts) was distinctly against the legality of 
the admission of women. The object of his action was to 
bring the matter to a practical and satisfactory decision. 
He recollected that the then President, Professor Aitchison, 
in giving the casting vote, made the remark that, after 
all, he thought it would be a judicious thing to get a 
Supplementary Charter which should place the matter 
beyond a doubt. He (the speaker) agreed, but submitted 
it would be undesirable to apply for a Charter unless the 
counsel to whom the question was submitted gave it as his 
opinion that their action in electing women was illegal. If 
his opinion was that they were within the law, then there 
would be no necessity for proceeding any further. Now, 
seeing that no notice whatever had been taken of this 
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question in the Report, he wished to ask the President in 
the name of the Institute generally whether the Council 
had consulted a lawyer on the matter, and what was the 
result? If they had taken no action as yet, was it their 
intention so to do, or to let the matter drop 

Tur PRESIDENT, in reply, said that it was pointed 
out at the meeting referred to by Mr. Dawson that the mere 
opinion of counsel could not be final in the matter, and 


that the only way the question could possibly be settled 
would be by an action at law. The Council had no inten- 
tion of getting counsel’s opinion upon the question ; but if 


any member chose to bring a friendly action against the 
Council for admitting women to membership they would 
be perfectly prepared to defend it. 

Mr. DAWSON remarked that, if that were the Council’s 
decision, the result would be that the Institute would 
remain in a very ambiguous position as to whether they 
were acting according to the law and within the lines of 
the Charter. He put it to the Council and to the Institute 
generally, most earnestly and seriously, whether that was 
a dignified position for a public body like the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects to take up. He submitted 
with all respect that it was a position most derogatory to 
the dignity of such a body. Why should not the Council 
do as the London University and the Royal College of 
Physicians had done in 1876 and 1877? In 
the feeling of the general body was that women should be 
admitted. Their Charters were very much on the lines of 
the Institute Charter, and finding, opinion of 
eminent counsel, that they could not under their Charters 
admit women, they at once took the only straightforward 
business-like step and applied for a supplementary Char- 
ter, which was granted in both cases. In the name of 
reason and common sense, for the sake of the dignity and 
business-like capacity and good reputation of the Institute, 
he would ask them to adopt a similar course and not to 
lapse into a condition of laisser faire, muddling along, not 
knowing whether they were right or wrong. Asa senio1 
Fellow he wished to enter his strong protest against such a 
course. 

Tue PRESIDENT said that the question had been freely 
discussed at the time of Miss Charles’s candidature, that 
the majority of the meeting on that occasion were in 
favour of the admission of ladies, and immediately after- 
wards they elected Miss Charles. It was, therefore, too 
late for the Council to move, and there was no object in 
their doing so if the General Body chose to elect the lady. 

Mr. DAWSON reminded the 
the general body of the Institute, 
present at that meeting who elected the lady. 


both those cases 


by the 





President that it was not 


but only the members 


Mr. ARTHUR CATES [F.) said he had ventured to 
make some remarks at the last Annual General Meeting 
which the Vice-President who was in the Chair received 
with great courtesy, giving the assurance that they would 
receive the closest attention from the Council. Those 


remarks turned on the form and manner of the Report. 
If the closest attention had been given by the Council he 
could not see that any result had followed therefrom. 
The Report appeared to be printed in the same form and 
manner to which he had drawn attention last year, whereas 
if the Council had taken advantage of the labours of the 
Secretary,a professional man of letters, he would have given 
life and energy to a document even so formal as the Report 
of the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
In place of that they had a report which would be hardly 
fit or proper to be put forward by the directors of a joint- 
stock company. The shareholders in a company of that 
description had not only a report put before them, but 
they also had at their annual meeting generally a long 
and explicit address from the Chairman, who entered fully 
into all the business of the year, and in more or less elo- 
quent terms satisfied them that everything was going on 
well. They had not had the pleasure of an address of that 
kind, and therefore they expected to get in their Report 
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something more interesting than the meagre, bare, and 
barren document which the Council thought fit to submit to 
them. Sofar, however, asa mere skeleton could have ex- 
pression, or meaning be extracted from the rattling of dry 
bones, the Council no doubt desired to express to the 
members that they were perfectly satisfied with the way in 
which the Institute was going on—that they were manag- 
ing it in the best possible way, and that the whole concern 
was as prosperous as could be. They began with a state- 
ment of their meetings. They had had 17 meetings; 
they did not say what they had done at those meetings, 
or what they succeeded in arranging not to do, but they 
went on to say that a certain number of subscribing 
members had been elected. These, he found, amounted to 
69—that, in the course of the year, 69 subscribing 
members had been elected, and that the total number of 
subscribing members was now 1,676. But no reference 
was made to the numbers of the preceding year, as 
stated in the Report of 1899, when the total number of 
subscribing members was 1,663; so that the 69 new 
subscribing members brought in had only supplied the 
place of the waste by death and withdrawal, and so 
on, and given an inerease of 13 for the year. Then 
appeared a table showing the prosperity and advance of 
the Institute for 50 years. He had some little knowledge 
of the Institute in the year 1850, and the number of its 
members and its influence, and his impression was that 
the Institute in 1850 was, as regards the position of the 
profession at that time, asinfluential, if not more influential 
than the present Institute, and that the number of its 
members then was quite as representative of the profession 
as now. But they found that the total accretion of 
Fellows in the fifty years from 1850 to 1900 was 498—a 
little under 10 per annum. If that was the accretion of 
the Fellowship of an institution such as theirs, with a 
profession growing as rapidly as their profession had 
grown, and spreading all over the country and all over 
the Empire, he thought it was not a case for much con- 
gratulation. ‘Then, looking at the period between 1890 
and 1900, there had been in that period an increase 
of 99 Fellows, maintaining the average of 10 per 
annum; but the increment from the year 1899 to the 
year 1900 had been only 5 in place of 10, as in 1899 
there were 613 Fellows, while in 1900 there were 618. 
That was hardly a subject for congratulation. As 
regarded the Associates there had been a very large 
increase—and there was a reason for that—but taking 
the average of the last decade again, 245 was the incre- 
ment of that period, and 24 would be the annual average ; 
but between last year and the present the increment was 
only 10 in place of the normal 24. Then they came 
to the return of the Examinations—the Examinations 
which were so exceedingly important, not only to the 
Institute but to the profession at large, for they were 
the basis of an educational system intended to elevate the 
position of architects throughout the whole country. It 
was a pity that in a Report of that kind only these barren 
figures should be given, without any explanation, 
without any comment, and in a form and shape which 
were not encouraging. A matter of great interest in the 
Examinations was the proportion of candidates that came 
from London and the proportion that came from the 
provinces. In the Preliminary 189 passed. Of these, he 
found that 64 had London addresses, 9 were from Scotland, 
4 from Ireland, and the remainder from the provinces. 
In the Intermediate 63 passed; of these, 21 came from 
London and 2 from Scotland. But it was a curious thing 
that if 286 came up for the Preliminary Examination 
there should be only 119 in the Intermediate. There was 
a tremendous falling-off between the Preliminary and 
the Intermediate. That might be explained to some 


extent by young men finding themselves not fit for 
the profession, and not going in for it; but, even 


allowing for this, the falling-off was very considerable. 
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Coming to the Final, they found the falling-off 
still greater. Only 84 came up for the Final, against the 
119 for the Intermediate. If a young man went forward 
in the Intermediate and passed that, it seemed a very 
strange thing that he should drop off at the Final, and 
that these numbers should diminish so yreatly. That 
was a matter which deserved the consideration of the 
Council, and of which they should have some explanation 
in the Report. The Final was perhaps more satisfactory 
than the other, for last year there were only 63 examined, 
of whom 31 passed and 32 were relegated; whereas this 
year 84 were examined, and of these 37 passed and 47 were 
relegated. Of the 37 passed 20 were from London, 1 from 
Australia, and 1 a lady, Miss Bessie Ada Charles, who was, 
he believed, a sister of the lady whose election as an Asso- 
ciate some months ago had caused so much controversy. 
As one of the successful candidates in the Preliminary last 
year was a lady, Miss Bessie Potts, they might now hope 
to have three ladies, the Three Graces, in their list of 
members, who would set a good example to their sisters 
to join the profession, in many parts and branches of 
which they might be exceedingly useful. With regard 
to the word “ Special” in the heading “Final and 
Special Examinations,” there was not a word said as to its 
meaning. The number of candidates who came up for the 
Special and passed was two. That was a matter deserving 
of the Council’s gravest consideration. That anexamination 
which was designed expressly to meet the requirements of 
those who, having entered the profession without going 
through the preliminary stages of the Examinations, 
desired to become Associates of the Institute should be 
passed over in this way was, he thought, unfortunate. 
The Special Examination was for men in practice over 
twenty-five years of age, and for chief assistants over 
thirty years of age. Special consideration was given to 
them; they were exempted from everything except oral 
and written examination, and this was conducted with 
special reference to their professional position and 
qualifications ; yet out of all the hundreds of young men 
in practice over twenty-five years of age, and of assistants 
over thirty, only two came up in the course of the 
year to pass that examination. It behoved the Council 
to take the matter in hand most seriously, not simply 
to refer it to the Board of Examiners, but to take it 
in hand themselves. The Board of Examiners had 
quite enough to do without troubling themselves with 
the affairs of the Council or the management of the 
Institute. Let them take that matter in hand, so that in 
place of their having only two candidates in the next 
Special Examination they should have twenty or thirty, 
and let them go on increasing year after year ; the Institute 
would then gain strength from men who ought to be mem- 
bers of it. He had looked through the list to see if it 
would be possible to get a return of all the pupils and 
assistants passing that examination who had been in the 
offices of members of the Council during the last ten years. 
It would be interesting to have a return of that kind, as then 
one would be able to tell how the members individually of 
the Council had influenced the young men in their offices 
to come up for the examinations, which were so important 
from the educational point of view. Such a return he 
should like to see from the offices of all the Fellows of the 
Institute; but there was a supreme obligation upon the 
gentlemen who occupied the position of members of 
the Council that they should be the first to show the way, 
and to secure the attendance of their pupils and thei 
assistants; in fact, the proper thing would be for every 
member of the Council and past members of the Couucil 
to require that their pupils and assistants should pass 
that examination. Then the Council drew attention to 
the great increase in the number of candidates, and 
to the fees, amounting to £992 5s., as against £783 6s. 
Those fees, +992 5s., 








met the expenses of the examina- 
tions, £333 1s. 4d., and left a net profit of £659 3s. Rd. 
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The cash balance carried forward was 4£1,127 4s. 1d., 
and deducting from that the £659 3s. 8d., they got 
the amount of £468 Os. 5d. as the actual net balance 
of income over expenditure. How had that £659 3s. 8d. 
been earned? It had been earned by the hard work and 
the services of the Board of Examiners, who did all 
their work—and very anxious and heavy work it was 

without any remuneration and without any acknowledy- 
ment at all. They did not appear even to be thanked 
for their services. He considered it an exceedingly 
improper thing for the Institute to make a profit out 
of the fees received from its students without paying 
any of the reasonable expenses of the examiners. It 
would have been better if the Council, instead of making 
that flourish about gaining so much money, had made 
the acknowledgment that this profit was the result of the 
services of the Board of Examiners, given so freely and so 
generously. Last year he had asked a question about the 
London University. He had asked what had been done 
and what was going to be dene. The Charter of the Uni- 
versity, he believed, was settled now, and he thought it 
would be only right if they were told why it was that 
Architecture had been put aside altogether. In the Report 
of the Cowper Commission Architecture occupied an im- 
portant place. Now it had disappeared altogether from the 
scheme, and, so far as he could make out, the Institute 
had done nothing whatever to secure proper con- 
sideration for it. At the end of last year a movement 
was made to establish a British School at Rome. That 
was an exceedingly important movement for architectural 
students, but there was not a word about it mentioned ; 
not a word was said as to whether the Institute had taken 
any part in it—whether it proposed to contribute, from 
the £659 that it had obtained from the services of the 
Board of Examiners, anything tewards that school. 
So far as the Council was concerned, Members of the 


Institute would be entirely ignorant of the fact that 
any such school was in prospect. The American 
Universities had established an American school at 


Rome, which was exceedingly prosperous, and exceed- 
ingly beneficial and advantageous to American students ; 
and he must again ask the attention of the Council 
to the educational system which was now going on in the 
United States, which was producing a very happy result, 
and, as he said last year, would probably lead to English 
students going to America in order that they might 
become acquainted with the principal elements of their 
profession. Another matter: The Council appeared to be 
somewhat weak in finance, and they put in their Report a 
paragraph which he must say astonished him—the kind 
of thing they might see in the reports of charitable insti- 
tutions which existed upon subscriptions extorted, willingly 
or unwillingly, from various people. But when a great 
chartered body like the Institute proposed to publish in 
their Report that * the Council particularly desire to call 
the attention of members to the growing item of arrears 
of subscriptions, and while they seek to exercise the powers 
given to them under the By-laws in agenerous spirit it would 
be a matter of great regret to them if the continued deficit 
in respect of subscriptions compelled them to take more 
stringent measures,”’ it appeared to him to be a startling 
indiscretion, and he would ask that the Council should 
at once eliminate that paragraph from the Report. It 
discredited members and discredited the Institute. It 
would not appeal to the individuals for whom it was in- 
tended, for they would not read the Report at all: they 
had no interest init. But it would cast a stigma upon the 
general body which the Council should have hesitated 
before they expressed. In conclusion he would remind the 
Council that the Institute was the representative body of 
the architects of the United Kingdom and of the Empire. 
The Council should rise to the position they ought to 
occupy ; and their Annual Report should be a document 
worthy of such a position, in which the interests of the 
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whole profession, whether members of the Institute or not, 
should be regarded, and which in its framing, matter, and 
expression should enlist the sympathy of all interested in 
the advancement and development of their profession and 
their art. 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD [4.] said that it might almost 
be supposed that much of the thought which Mr. Cates 
had bestowed upon the Report had been transmitted by 
him to his (the speaker’s) mind. The President had said 
that last year was a very busy year. All he could say 
was that, so far as the Report showed, the activity of the 
Council had been most skilfully disguised. He would first 
refer to the financial report on page 48. He noted that 
there was an increase of + 166in excess of the salaries of last 
year. He himself should thoroughly support the increase of 
salaries of the officials of the Institute who did their work 
so well; and in saying that he was sure he have 
the general body of the Institute with him; but he did 
think that the Report should state in that 
excess in expenditure on the salaries had arisen. There 
was an item of £10 for the Garnier Memorial. But there 
was not the slightest indication of what the memorial was, 
whether it was sanctioned or not;* in fact, there was 
that customary dearth of information which distinguished 
the Reports of the Council. Then there was another 
sum of #5 18s. for the Penrose portrait 
information was vouchsafed them as to 


ae 
should 


what way 





stin 


reference to a 
photos ; but no 
why the photographs were taken, or for whom they were 
intended. Some information as to why that expenditure 
was incurred should have been given.t The only 
other reference necessary to the financial re port 
regard to the senedule of property ; t 
a subject of much satisfaction to members to think 
that the Institute possessed property of the value of 
£9,648 17s. 5d. Of that was a pleasant fiction. 
But they did not appear to take much n of depre- 
ciation. They still put an | ipon their 
pictures and busts. But if they attempted to realise their 
property, he very much feared that the £9,000 would be 
reduced to something like £2,000. Coming to the Re port 
of the Council as regarded the growth of the Institute, 
Mr. Cates had already pointed out that they were not 
told the relative figures of last year. It was always of 
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and it must be 


course 


abnor ul value 


informa- 





interest in a report of this nature to h 

tion clearly given. In 1899 they had a total of 1,663, and 
in 1900 of 1,676, showing a growth of 13 in the year. But 
necording to the tabulated statement the growth between 
1890 and 1900 was 300, or an average of 30 per annum; 
whereas in this last year they had only a growth of 


13. That showed a distinct falling-off in the growth of 
members of the Institute. The increase in the candidates 
for examination appeared at first sight satisfactory; but 





he must confess that what Mr. Cates had 1 consider 
ably lessened the satisfaction with which he first viewed 
those figures. On page 42 reference was made to 
the designs and drawings exhibited for the Institute 
prizes, and to the critical observations made thereon 
by Mr. Bodley. Reference, however, was not made to 
the Address delivered by the Preside Of course 
those who were present must have listened to those 
Addresses—as he did certainly—with great satisfaction 
and very much pleasure. But he could have wished that 
there had been in those Addresses a little more detailed 
direction and instruction to the students who l taken 
part in the annual competitions. There were one or two 
prominent features which to his mind distinguished the 
bulk of the drawings to which useful reference might have 
been made. First, the students might have been asked 
why there was such a marked similarity between theit 
ce signs and the characteristics of some of the prominent 
members of the profession. It seemed to him that there 
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was very little if any attempt on the part of the students 
to import into their designs that original thought which 
he was sure they all desired. The students might have 
been asked why there were so many glaring instances of 
want of knowledge of perspective. Again, they might have 
been asked why there were such lamentable instances of 
want of knowledge of figure drawing. In architectural 
drawings it was of course not absolutely necessary to draw 
the figure, the merest outline would suffice, but at all 
events that outline should be in correct proportion. Again, 
the students might have been asked why they would not 
print the inscriptions to their drawings in such a 
manner that one could read them. It seemed the 
aim of architectural students nowadays so to print 


upon their drawings as to make it almost impos- 
sible to decipher what they wish to convey. His 


master, Mr. Arthur Cates, gave him a very good drilling 
in caligraphy and in printing; and he had en- 
deavoured to impart some of that information and some 
of that art—for it was an art—to students under his own 
control. He thought that a word to students—in fact, to 
everybody—urging them to make their caligraphy and 
printing as clear as possible would be of advantage. Some 
other work of the Council, the proposed architectural 
and the examinations in the Colonies, were 
matters for great satisfaction. The non-success, however, 
of their representations to the Local Government Board 
on the subject of an alteration in the administration of 
building by-laws was matter for great regret. The next 
point he would refer to was with regard to Vauxhall 
Bridge. They were told in the Report that delegates from 
the Council had viewed the drawings and models for the 
proposed bridge. They were not told, and he himself had 
not the slightest idea, who those delegates were; he was 
therefore utterly unable to imagine who wrote the letter 
referred to in the Report, and printed on page 78 of the 
Journat of the current year. This wasa letter signed by the 
Secretary of the Institute and sent to the London County 
Council from the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and the letter was intended to be a criticism on 
the models and designs for Vauxhall Bridge. Para- 
graph 1 said: ‘The main piers should be increased in 
width, if this ean be arranged with the Thames Con- 
servancy.” The Institute was giving the Council the 
benefit of its criticism: why, then, did it not ascertain 
whether or not it could have been arranged with the 
Thames Conservancy? If it could not, no blame could 
attach to the engineer of the London County Council for 
not having been able to secure it. About the middle of 
paragraph 2 were these words: “ A flat band with slight 
projection would serve its purpose better than the large 
projecting capping.” ‘Its purpose!” What purpose? 
There was no reference to the purpose. That, again, was 
information which a technical body was attempting to 
conyey to a body like the London County Council. The 
end of paragraph 3 ran: “At present the stopping of 
the neckings to cap and base against the rustication is 
very awkward merely as a matter of detail.’?’ What was 
the engineer of the London County Council to get from 
that? What was the architectural student who desired 
to partake of the erudition of the Institute to gain from 
the words: “It is very awkward merely as a matter of 
detail’?? Again, it said: “It is a question whether it 
would be a distinct improvement.” If it was thought to 
be a distinct improvement why not say so? And if they 
were not able to say it was a distinct improvement, and to 
point out wherein it was a distinct improvement, no 
reference whatever should have been made to that para- 
graph. A little later on the letter stated: “This would 
obviate the awkwardness of the raking lines of the caps of 
the circular columns which has been ignored in the 
model and quarter-inch scale drawings.”’ First of all, they 
knew as architects that columns were customarily circular ; 
if they were not circular they were piers. The phrase 
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‘‘which has been ignored” in that sentence was one 


which nobody could construe. He challenged the man 
who wrote it te show what he meant by it. 
Later on they were told: ‘‘Some expedient should be 
adopted whereby the voussoirs can be deepened.’ Was it 
not their duty to tell the Council the expedient which they, 
the technical body, would have adopted? Again, in para- 
graph 8: The alternate narrow and broad dies in the 
balustrade have a restless and unmonumental appearance.” 
He detied the draughtsman desirous of altering his design 
to understand what the Council of the Institute intended by 
that. Then, again: “It is a matter of question if a solid 
parapet would not assist the appearance of solidity which 
the bridge now appears to lack.’””. They were giving the in- 
formation, or supposed to be giving information, to the 
ignorant engineer and architect of the London County 
Council. [THE PRESIDENT: No.] And that was the 
kind of information they gave him. Then the letter stated: 
“Generally speaking, the Council are of opinion that the 
architectural treatment and detail of the bridge lack that 
distinction of style and scholarship.” What was one 
to get from that? “Lack that distinction of style 
and scholarship.’ “Scholarship” in a_ bridge, to 
his mind, was a very vague expression, and certainly 


the “lack of distinction’’ might have been elucidated 
by some reference, some definite information which 


would have enabled the architect or the engineer of the 
London County Council to improve the design. He 
repeated that the letter was unworthy of the dignity 
of the Institute of British Arch.tects, and he was quite 
sure it could not have that effect upon the London County 
Council which, had it been properly composed, it might 


have had. With regard to the Report of the Litera- 
ture Standing Committee, he was glad to find a 


substantial increase in the number of readers and borrowers 
from the Library. A growth of 720 borrowers and readers 
was very satisfactory, and it showed that students, at all 
events, were taking advantage of the very excellent library 
of the Institute, and were attending it in greater numbers 
than they had hitherto done. The Practice Standing 
Committee, he saw, proposed to revise the Institute 
pamphlet on Dilapidations. He did not know what 
revision the Committee proposed, but it should not be the 
policy of the Institute or of its Committees to make every 
man his own architect. It was impossible to lay down 
any hard-and-fast rule or regulation for dealing with 
dilapidations. Dilapidations depended almost entirely 
upon the particular covenants in the lease. Any attempt 
to systematise practice regarding them would not only 
tend to take work out of the hands of architects, but 
would be entirely misleading; and he thought it had 
much better be left alone. Then the Practice Committee 
made reference to “the payment and amount of fees in 
party-wall cases.” How was it possible for the Committee 
to lay down any schedule of fees for party-walls? Such 
fees must be regulated by the amount of work and, to 
some extent, by the standing of the professional man 
engaged in the case. It would be mischievous to endeavour 
to lay down any schedule of charges in party-wall cases. 
These must depend entirely upon the particular cireum- 
stances of the case. The Science Standing Committee 
had not done much, according to their Report. They 
may have done a good deal, but they did not show it. 
But if they could arrange a standard size for bricks, that 
would be very desirable. As to the Report as a whole, he 
thoroughly endorsed all that Mr. Cates had said as to the 
necessity for making this document full. For one reason, 
it was the only source of information the provincial 
members got, apart from the Journat, which in itself 
sometimes was not so full as it might be; that is to say, 
the matters were not so fully reported as they might be ; 
and, that being so, the Report ought to be, as far as possible, 
a detailed description of the work done by the Council. One 
other important matter he had forgotten to refer to. There 
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was no reference whatever to the communications which 
had passed between the Institute and the London County 
Council with reference to the new street in the Strand. He 
understood the Council were appointing four architects, 
and members would like to know the names of those archi- 
tects. Again, they had never been told the names of the 
six architects selected to compete for the Old Bailey designs, 
although the information had been asked for. In conclu- 
sion he would ask that the Report should be framed more 
on the lines suggested by Mr. Cates, and made so full that 
they would be able to gauge exactly the work done, so that 
members might be more in a position to commend the 
Council for the interest they had taken in the profession, 
and the industry they displayed in advancing the objects 
of the Institute. 

Mr. W. HILTON NASH [F’) asked leave to refer to a 
small matter. He remembered when he was elected it was 
understood that new members should make a donation of 
some useful book to the Library, or in lieu thereof a sum 
of money. For some reason or other that practice had 
dropped out. He wished to throw out a suggestion on 
behalf of the Architects’ Benevolent Fund, viz. that in 
future each new member should subscribe a small sum to 
that fund. It need be only a small matter—say one guinea 
or two guineas—and this would materially help the Society, 
which was much in need of funds. 

Mr. H. HARDWICKE LANGSTON [4.] remarked on the 
absence of any report from the Competitions Committee. 
He called attention to it because on page 44 of the 
Report it was stated that “since the present Council 
came into office the President had appointed twenty- 
one arbitrators under building contracts, and eleven 
assessors in the following public competitions,” the last- 
named of which he wished particularly to refer to. viz. 
the Berkhampstead Girls’ Grammar School buildings. 
[Mr. Langston here read various clauses from the printed 
particulars issued by the promoters of the Berkhampstead 
competition, and characterised the conditions as being 
grossly at variance with the settled practice both as 
regards professional remuneration and the conduct of 
comyetitions generally according to the custom of the 
profession as ordinarily recognised and sanctioned by 
the representative body.] Continuing, Mr. Langston asked 
whether the President, in nominating an assessor in this 
competition in accordance with the invitation of the pro- 
moters, had made use of the opportunity to urge the 
amendment of these unjust and objectionable conditions. 
He asked the President to give them some assurance that 
he had endeavoured in this competition to secure reasonable 
and equitable terms for the architects taking part in it. 

Mr. C. H. BRODIE [4A.), one of the Hon. Secretaries of 
the Practice Standing Committee, wished to call attention 
to the fact that the Report of that Committee as printed 
was not the whole Report as sent in to the Council. One 
of the paragraphs omitted referred to an important judg- 
ment in the Scotch Courts bearing upon the practice of the 
architectural profession. That had been eliminated, pos- 
sibly for a good reason, but he should have been glad if it 
had been stated. He should be glad to know what action 
the Council were taking on that. The other paragraph 
stated that the Practice Committee had suggested to the 
Council the advisability of reducing the price charged for 
the “Building Act’ forms published by the Institute. 
The Council, he regretted to say, had not seen their way 
to reduce the price of those papers. The price charged for 
them was threepence, but similar papers, equally good 
some members said better—could be obtained from many 
stationers at three halfpence. If the Building Act needed 
forms which were to be of any use at all they ought to 
become practically universal, and that could not be the 
case if they were published by the Institute at twice the 
amount at which others were published. As he hoped 
that those forms would become almost universal, he 
again ventured to express the opinion of the Practice 
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Committee that the price should be reduced to three half- 


pence. Reference was made in the Report to the very 
successful meeting which had taken place on the subject 
of Ancient Lights. Would the President be good enough 
to tell them what was being done with reference to that 


matter? With regard to the revision of the pamphlet 
on Dilapidations, he should like to point out to Mr. 
Woodward that the Practice Committee knew perfectly 
well that the subject of dilapidations depended entirely 
upon the covenants in the lease; but he would suggest 
that the Institute, perhaps in conjuncti other 
bodies, might secure the almost universal adoption ota 
repairing covenant, and of a surrender covenant, which 


should avoid many ef the disputes which took place in 


nm with 





settling matters of dilapidations; and they might also 
secure the adoption of a model schedule. I pamphlet 
was published originally in 1844 and was re-issued in 
1869. There had been many decisions of the Courts since 
then, and he was convinced that the Committee had been 
well advised in taking up the subject of the revision of 


the pamphlet. 
Mr. JOHN SLATER [F.), B.A., said he was quite sure 
that there was no member of the Council, either present 


or absent, who was not very pleased indeed have criti- 


cism of the Annual Report issued by the ( . Such 
criticism was a healthy sign, and the Council would be the 
last toresent it. With regard to Mr. Cates’s criticism, it 
seemed to him to be directed more against the form of the 





Report than anything else. He might say for hin 
and all present, he thought, would am hat even 
when Mr. Cates came down as Phocion to prune thei 
periods, they weie always glad to see him. His remarks, 
they knew, were offered with a view to the be 
of the Institute, which he had at heart as much as any- 





interests 


one. He noted, too, that Mr. Woodward criticised the form 
of the document, and yet complained of the President’s 
address and Mr. Bodley’s address that they were rathei 
too poetic, and wishing they had been a little more prosaic 
and gone a little more directly to the facts. The Report 
certainly did not err upon the side of the poetical. But it 


did attempt to give a fair record of what had been done. 
With regard to the Institute Examinations Mr. Cates must 
know that it was an absolute necessity that the numbers 
of the candidates should diminish as they went up from 
the lower to the higher examin: } occurred in 
every University. ‘Take Cambrid; where 
people went to get their degrees as a matter of course; 
even there they would find that the number of entrances 
largely exceeded the number of degrees taken. It was a 
matter of course that the number of candidates entering 
for the Preliminary Examination should be greater than 
those who entered for the Intermediate, and that these, 
again, would be more than those who went on to the Final 
and Special examinations. A certain number always 
dropped out; and they even advised candidates that it 
was desirable that they should take a longer time for 
preparation between the Intermediate and the Final than 





ior instance, 


between the Preliminary and the Intermediate. It was 
indeed matter for regret that more candidates did not 
come forward for these Examinations But how were the 
Council to remedy that? They had endeavoured to lighten 
the work of the preliminary part of the Final Examination 


—that is to say, the testimonies of study to be 
by pupils, which from the evidence brought before them 
was found to be too heavy for young assis ts and those 
starting practice for themselves. Possibly the efforts 
they had made in that direction might have the effect of 
increasing the number of candidates for the future. 
But the matter really did not lie with the Council. 
It lay with the members of the Institute in town 
and country: if they would induce their assistants 
and pupils to enter for the Examinations the out- 
look for the future would be atisfactory. 


pre pared 
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With regard to the new Teaching University for London, 
Mr. Cates knew very well the difficulties that had cropped 
up during the last ten years—difficulties which made people 
who had the question at heart despair of ever getting any- 
thing settled at all. It was true that the Cowper Commis- 
sion, before which Mr. Cates, Mr. Maevicar Anderson, and 
himself gave evidence, had suggested in their scheme that 
the Institute should nominate a member of the Senate. 
After that, the Cowper Commission Report was practically 
put on one side, and a Royal Commission was instituted, 
and they decided that the Institute should not be repre- 
sented on the Senate. He was afraid whatever they had 
done they would never have been successful in getting a 
representative. With regard to the progress of the scheme, 
the Senate of the new University had not yet been 
appointed, and the faculties to be constituted could not 
be decided until after the appointment of the Senate. 
He believed it was quite possible that Architecture would 
receive some sort of recognition in those faculties. The 
matter was not yet, at any rate, decided, and if the Council 
could do anything to bring about such recognition, 
members might be assured that they would be only too 
pleased to do so. 

Mr. CATES observed that his question was whether the 
Council of the Institute had taken any action in the matter. 

THE PRESIDENT said that they had written some time 
ago, and in answer had received the following letter : 


g£ 


‘ London University Commission, 
32, Abingdon Street, S.W.: 17th May 1899. 

“ Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 16th instant, and to state, in reply, that 
my Commissioners have not lost sight of the claims of 
Architecture to be included in the curriculum of the re- 
constituted University of London. 

‘Your letter of 16th December last contemplated the 
establishment of a Chair of Architecture in the University. 
The foundation of University Chairs is not primarily one 
of the functions of my Commissioners, but I feel sure that 
they will be glad to receive any funds which may be 
placed at their disposal for that purpose.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) * T. Bartey SaunDERs. 
The Secretary, R.IL.B.A.” 


Nothing further had been done since—indeed, nothing 
could be done, as the Senate had not been formed. 

Mr. SLATER, continuing, said that, as regards the 
membership of the Institute, it was a matter of the 
greatest disappointment to the Council that more candi- 
dates did not come forward. The Council at any rate had 
not been lacking in their endeavours to increase the mem- 
bership, and all they could do in that respect the Council 
might be relied upon todo. Mr. Brodie had referred to 
the omission of a paragraph relating to a Sectch case 
which was recently decided against an architect. That 
was a matter that received most careful attention from the 
Council. They took the opinion of the Scotch Allied 
Societies, knowing that they would be likely to have the 
case before them; and as a result they came to a very 
decided opinion that it would be unwise to attempt to re- 
open the matter, partly from the facts of the case, and 
partly from the way in which it had been presented to the 
Scotch judges. They felt certain that if they did attempt 
to reopen the case, there was a great probability that there 
would be another and a stronger decision against the 
architect. They consulted the Councils of the Scotch 
bodies in the matter, as they naturally would know more 
about Scotch law and Scotch practice than they in 
England did, and they found that the matter had already 
been put before them, and that they also had come to the 
decision that it would be unwise to prosecute the matter 
any further. 
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Tue PRESIDENT remarked that the Council had also 
consulted their own solicitors as to whether they should 
get Counsel’s opinion on the subject. 

Mr. SLATER, continuing, said that there was one other 
remark of Mr. Cates’s which he should like to reply to. He 
had referred to the well-known fact that the Board of 
Examiners devoted a very great deal of time to the work 
of examination without any remuneration. That matter 
was brought before the Council some few months ago, and 
was gone into very carefully, and the decision come to was 
received with perfect satisfaction by the gentleman who 
brought the matter forward, namely, that there was not 
sufficient margin of funds to pay the examiners, at any 
rate adequately ; and personally he thought he was only 
voicing the opinion of many other members of the Board 
of Examiners when he said that they would much rather 
do the work gratuitously than be given a small fee which 
would be no adequate remuneration at all. With regard 
to Mr. Cates’s suggestion as to the omission of the para- 
graph about the arrears from the Report, he had had no 
consultation with any member of the Council about it ; 
but it did strike him (the speaker) that there would be no 
particular harm in omitting that paragraph. He did not 
think it would do much good, and it would perhaps be a 
little more dignified if they did not put it in. He for one 
should cordially support the proposal for its removal. 

Mr. E. W. HUDSON [A.] asked leave to support the 
proposal for the elimination of the paragraph referred to. 
There was another matter which had not been touched 
upon—viz. the important change to be made in the by- 
laws, which would allow two additional representatives of 
the Associates to be placed upon the Governing Body. The 
matter had been referred to in the Report, but he felt a 
little sorry that there should have been apparently some 
doubt in the mindsof the Council that,the two gentlemen who 
should be selected would not have the dignity and prestige 
of the Institute quite as much at heart as any of the 
Fellows who had seats on the Council. This further repre- 
sentation of the Associates was an important and very 
desirable step, from which the most satisfactory results 
could confidently be looked for. It was a matter for con- 
gratulation that the Institute revenue hadincreased to the 
extent of £1,100. They had been told it was due in great 
measure to the kind exertions of the Board of Examiners. 
If acknowledgment was not made of their services in the 
Report, he would suggest that it was only right that it 
should be. 

Ture PRESIDENT pointed out that the matter was 
referred to on page 42 of the Report in the following terms : 
“ The Council desire to express their cordial thanks to the 
Board of Examiners for their services.” 

Mr. HUDSON, continuing, said that the Journat and 
the sale of publications seemed also to be matters for con- 
eratulation. There seemed to be a large sale of publica- 
tions. As far as the expenditure upon the Journal was 
concerned, that was a matter upon which they ought not 
in any way to seek any economy. It was now carried on 
in a very satisfactory way, and he hoped it would not suffer 
by undue limitation of funds. With regard to the pro- 
posed change of premises, that was a matter that took him 
by surprise : he had no idea that any change had been in 
contemplation. He felt very much attached to their pre- 
sent premises: it had always seemed to him that if the 
Institute could possess the whole of the buildings, they 
would form a very satisfactory home for the Institute. As 
regards the furniture and the value of the stock, he was 
pleased to see it was so extensive. He only wished they 
knew more about the value of the works of art which were 
on the walls, and which were so highly appreciated. He 
wished some notice could be putin the Journau of the 
valuable paintings they possessed; it would be of great 
interest to new comers to know who the Presidents were, 
and by whom their portraits were painted, 
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THe PRESIDENT said he should like to echo Mr. Slater 
in saying how pleased they always were to see Mr. Cates 
among them, even when he came to condemn them so 
severely as he had done that evening. His remarks showed 
that his interest in the Institute was as keen as ever, and 
for that they were extremely obliged to him. With regard 
to the form of the Report, he could not agree that it was 
absolutely necessary for the Council to furnish details of 
everything that they had done. They stated in bald terms 
that they had held seventeen meetings of the Council. If 
it was supposed that they had done nothing in that time, 
he thought perhaps it might have been as well to add the 
number of committee meetings they had held, for these 
amounted to double or treble the number of the ordinary 
meetings. He was afraid that if the Report entered into 
elaborate details of all the business of the Council, it 
would be extended to such an abnormal length that the 
printing cost would be something alarming to contemplate. 
With regard to the Examinations, Mr. Slater, who was 
thoroughly conversant with them, had already answered 
some of the points raised by Mr. Cates. A great many 
candidates passed the Preliminary or the Intermediate Ex- 
amination who did not enter for the Final, first, because 
they had certain qualifications which enabled them to pass 
the first, and they had not the qualifications which would 
enable them to pass the second or the last, and therefore 
they did not come forward. Then a good many went up 
for the Preliminary Examination because it exempted 
them from examinations when they were entering other 
careers. That also made a difference in the number 
coming up for the Intermediate andthe Final. He agreed 
with Mr. Cates that some mention should have been made 
of the number of candidates who entered for the Special 
Examination, and he would ask the Secretary to see that 
this was done in future. With regard to inducing young 
men to come up for the Examinations, architects might use 
their influence with their pupils and assistants, but he could 
not see that the Council could do anything in the matter. 
As regards so few coming up for the Final, he could not 
help thinking that the Testimonies of Study had a good 
deal to do with this. The Testimonies of Study were 
exceedingly heavy, and their preparation required close 
application and long hours of overtime. It was indeed 
often impossible for young men to get time to prepare the 
various drawings. With regard to the sentence about the 
arrears, he quite agreed that it should be omitted. At first 
sight it had not struck him in the light now thrown upon 
it by Mr. Cates. As a matter of fact, the arrears amounted 
sometimes to a very large amount. Still, he thought it 
would be in bad taste to refer to it in their Report, and he 
agreed with Mr. Cates that the sentence had better be 
deleted. With regard to Vauxhall Bridge and the letter 
which Mr. Woodward had criticised, that question was 
dead now, as far as the Council were concerned. Mr. 
Woodward apparently thought that they should have given 
in their letter explicit details as to how the design 
of the bridge should be altered. He did not mind saying 
that some members of the Council were desirous of making 
a design for the bridge, or thought that the Council or the 
Institute should provide a design for the bridge. Person- 
ally he objected strongly to anything of the kind, because 
he thought it was a wrong principle for the Council, or the 
Art Committee, or any member on behalf of the Institute, 
to make designs of the kind for a public body. It was not 
their business. They urged upon the County Council the 
desirability of appointing some architect of known repute 
and competency to act with the engineer in the 
matter of designing the architectural part of the bridge ; 
and they gave reasons for such a course. But the County 
Council hesitated to fall in with their views, partly, it 
Was understood, out of regard for the feelings of the 
engineer, and partly because they objected to such divided 
responsibility. Anyway they did not wish to do it, and the 
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matter remained in the hands of their engineer. As regards 
the subject-matter of the letter, the Council, with the 
members of the Art Committee, were mainly responsible 
for it, and their object was to draw attention to the points 
they considered required attention. That was practically 
the last thing they could do in the matter. The County 
Council offered to supply a model if the Institute would 
prepare a design; but this offer the Institute Council de- 
clined. It was not the function of the Institute. If the 
County Council wanted architecture, they must employ an 
architect ; and if they did not see that the public paid 
more regard to architecture now than it did some years 
ago that was their fault, not the Institute’s. The matter 
had been represented to them very plainly. Equally plain 
representations had been made tothe County Council ip the 
matter of the Strand improvement, which Mr. Woodward had 
also referred to. In connection with the Strand improve- 
ment, he would refer to the remarks made by Mr. Langston 
in connection with the Berkhampstead competition. The 
steps he (the President) had taken with regard to this 
competition were as follows: he wrote to the Board nomi- 
nating an assessor, and pointed out tbe necessity of alter- 
ing certain clauses in their conditions, and urging them 
to discuss these conditions with the assessor with a view 
to their modification. He also not only wrote to the 
assessor to the same effect, but he saw personally the 
assessors he had named in two cases—the last two men- 
tioned—and pointed out to them the necessity of taking a 
strong course and insisting on the conditions being altered, 
or refusing to act. In the case of the Walsall Town Hall 

competition, Mr. Macvicar Anderson told them that he 
should decline to act unless they altered the offending 
clause, and the result was that they consented to alter it. 
He could not do more than that in nominating an assessor. 
It was not for him to go through the conditions of 

every competition and insist upon the promoters alter- 

ing them. If he did, his time would be entirely taken 

up with such matters. Scarcely a week passed that he 


had not to nominate either an assessor or an arbitrator. 
With regard to the Strand improvement and the conditions 
laid down by the London County Council. he did not mind 
saying in that room, however much he might be blamed 
for it, that he thought those conditions were an insult to 
the profession. For the London County Council, the 
most important municipal body in the world, to offer such 


obtain the best 
£150 first 


conditions to architects, and to expect to 
professional talent by increasing the paltry fee of 


offered to £250 for designing over a mile of frontages was, 
he considered, derogatory to the dignity of the profession. 
However, the Institute Council were asked to nominate 


certain architects, and after long and careful deliberation 
they came to the conclusion that the best course would be 
to nominate, or the County Council would have an excuse 
for saying that it was useless to attempt to approach the 
Institute, or to ask their assistance in any manner, and 
therefore they would not try again. So the Council nomi- 
nated the architects as desired, but at the same time sent to 
the London County Council a letter protesting against the 
conditions, and pointing out that if they obtained designs 
from the eight architects nominated, tl rtainly should 
ensure that the men whose drawings they selected should 
carry out the frontages. That was also explained by a 
deputation from the Institute to the Committee of the 
County Council, but they seemed to think that £250 was 
quite sufficient to pay an architect for a mile of designs. 
At present it would be premature to give the names of 
the architects nominated, but these and the whole of the 
proceedings in the matter would be published in due course. 
As regards the dilapidation scale fees, the Practice Com- 
mittee seemed to think differently from Mr. Woodward, 
and it was just as well to hear both sides of the question ; 
but the matter would, of course, come before the Institute 
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for consideration. As to the party-wall notices, which 
Mr. Brodie contended should be sold at a lower price, he 
would point out that at the present price 2,185 copies had 
been sold this year, which seemed to show that the price 
did not very much matter. The Council had had the matter 
under consideration, and the price of other papers as 
well, and they came to the conclusion that it was not 
worth while to make the reduction. Mention had been 
made of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. He wished 
more annual subscriptions could be obtained for that 
Society. The subscription might certainly be a very small 
one, but he was afraid it might bear rather hardly on a 


great many of the young men coming up for the 
Associateship if they were forced to subscribe a 
certain sum to the Architects’ Benevolent Fund. 


It was right, however, that the suggestion should be made. 
It was astonishing how many members of the Institute 
did not subscribe at all to the Fund, and how very few 
gave donations. The Honorary Secretary suggested that a 
notice in the JovrnaL might call attention to the claims 
of the Fund. He would give directions for that to be done. 

Mr. EDWIN T. HALL [F’..) suggested that a slip 
might be attached to the papers to be filled up prior to 
election drawing attention to the Fund, as many architects 
did not know of its existence. 

THe PRESIDENT: With regard to the Institute 
premises, they were not contemplating any change in that 
direction at present; but if there were any prospect of 
getting more fitting premises for the Royal Institute of 
British Architects than those they now occupied they 
might take the matter into consideration. 

Che motion for the adoption of the Report, with the 
omission of the sentence respecting arrears, as proposed by 
Mr. Cates, was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

Tue PRESIDENT said he should like to propose a vote 
of thanks to the Auditors of last year. The work of 
auditing the accounts of the Institute was no light work, 
and Mr. King and Mr. Marks deserved the hearty thanks 
of the Institute for their labours. 

Mr. ZEPH. KING (F.), in responding, said it was a 
sreat pleasure to tind the accounts so well kept, and to 
note such a satisfactory balance. Mr. Woodward had 
referred to the value of their property. It was, of course, 
difficult to put a price upon it. He had not looked closely 
into that question, but he presumed the portraits on their 
walls represented very nearly the amount originally paid 
the artists who painted them. Those portraits were the 
work of very eminent artists, whose works increased in 
value the longer they were kept. Illustrations of that were 
often afforded at Christie's, when the prices reached fre- 
quently exceeded the original cost. With regard to their 
seeking a new home, what he had felt for a considerable 
time was this: They were now getting a good surplus 
every year, and he should like to see a portion of that 
surplus invested so as to form the nucleus of a building 
fund. Doubtless many members of the profession might 
be disposed to contribute to that fund or bequeath 
money to it, so that in time they would have sufficient 
to enable them to erect a building worthy of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The Civil Engineers and 
the Surveyors had buildings of their own, and he thought 
it rather derogatory to the Institute that it should not 
have a building more befitting their calling, and more 
suitable for the meetings of the representative bedy of 
architects. It would prove more attractive to visitors, and 
would be a source of pleasure to themselves. 


Erratum.—The signature to the obituary notice of Mr. 
W. J. Anderson, p. 313, should have been Alexander N. 
Paterson, not Alexander |W. Paterson. 








